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[here is no parallel in history to the life of Field Marshal 
Paul Ludwig Hans Anton von Beneckendorff und von 
Hin scale His immense span of years embraced three 
distinct careers. The first began on a fire-swept hill at 
Sadowa where as a young Pucsslon lieutenant he suffered 
a scalp wound capturing an Austrian battery. 























This career 
closed in 1911 when he retired from command of the 
IV Army Corps in order to make w ay for the promotion 
of younger men. He was then 65 years of age, undis- 
tinguished save for his massive frame and a child- ge 
intense loyalty to the Empire he had seen created : 
Versailles in 1871. 

His second career began with his appointment to the 
command of the Eighth Army to succeed his wife’s cousin, 
General Baron von Preewite und Gaffron, der dicke Soldat 
(the fat soldier) , who had lost his nerve after Gumbinnen. 
At 4:00 A.M. on August 23, 1914, General Erich Luden- 
dorff strode into the ‘ welll lit station hall at Hanover.” In 
the well ordered German scheme of things, this should 
have occurred an hour earlier, but Ludenderff’s special 
train from Coblenz was late. The younger Ludendorff, 
fresh from the conquest of Liege, with the order Pour le 
Meérite dangling from his caller, briskly introduced him- 
self to the ponderous Major General. The two soldiers 
entered the map compartment of the train; it chuffed off 
through the growing dawn toward Marienburg where the 
headless staft of hee Eighth Army awaited its new com- 
mander. There fallenned a brilliant rush of fortune which 
raised an obscure, retired Major General to the summit of 
military fame and political power. 

His second career ended in 1918, when, after innumer- 
able battle victories, Hindenburg and his hazard-loving 
Quartermaster General lost the greatest military gamble 
in history. In this dark hour, sustained by what he 
thought was the voice of duty, Hindenburg abandoned 
his Quartermaster General, abandoned his Supreme War 
Lord (neatly passing the buck to Groner), abandoned 
his oft-repeated declaration “better death than a disgraceful 

ace” and forced Erzberger to sign the armistice terms 
unconditionally. Then, amid scenes desperate enough to 
turn the strongest mind, he led a weary and defeated army 
back into the homeland. 
































































































































































































His third career began 
Ebert. 


President 


aged Field 


with the death of 
duty brought the 
at Neudeck to stand for elec 
This was done in 


Again the voice of 
Marshal out of retirement 


tion to the presidency. spite of an 


While his 
war-comrade Ludendorff sank into the twilight realm of 
crack-pots, cultists, and wild illusion, the flat-footed I ield 
Marshal walked into the Presidential palace at Berlin. 
Tortured with aching feet, prostate trouble, 


alleged life- long distaste for things politic al. 


and rapidly 


the ok 1 solc hier 


wrestled awkw ardly with never-ending politic al tangles. 
In the end, bewilc lered and confused, he ur ansferred politi 


cal and military power into the hands ot a man for whom 


adv ancing but Cc arefulls conce aled senility, 


he had the strongest personal loathing. The last sad act 
“thank”” Chancellor Hitler for 
’ Germany by slaughtering a large number of his 
former supporters 1n the blood purge ot 1934. He 


rests amid the legends 


of his long career was to 
: ‘saving 
now 
and ghosts of Tannenberg not far 
from the battle monument. 


II 


None would have been more amazed at these astonish 
ing occurrences than his solid Junker parents, M: or Rob 
ert von Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg 


Schwickert. 


and | uise 
His parentage on both sides was rich in 
military tradition. As a matter of course young Paul was 
sent to the Military School at Wahlstatt. He brought 
back his bullet- pierced helmet from Koniggratz and the 
Order of the Red E agle, Fourth Class. He fought with 
the 3d Regiment at St. Privat, coolly timed the action with 
his watch under heavy 


fire, inspired his men forward 


despite extremely heavy losses, and won the Iron Cross. 
Under the Empire he rose by slow steps through the 
into the General Staff, 
posts in the War Ministry 
1903. 


enemies, aroused no controversies, inspired no anecdotes. 


Kriegsakademie, through minor 
, to the command of the IV 
Corps 1 in 


Upon the road upward he made no 


He was a diligent, even-tempered, straight-forward soldier, 
with a firm trust in his Emperor and his God. His slow 
and cautious brain was repelled by the swift brilliance 


of a man like Schliefflen. He found Schlieffen’s successor 
Moltke more to his liking 


g. “History has not uncovered 
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a single ee document relating to Hindenburg in 


the period 0 nearly forty years preceding the Great 
W ar! I le a consider: ible time pre paring a treatise on 


” use of he: ivy artillery, but no one paid any attention to 

His retirement in IQII was accompanied by the Order 
of the Black E agle, but he was passed over in the appoint- 
ments to the post of Army Inspector. Even more pointed 
was the cancellation of his appointment as commander of 
In the face of these dis- 
appointments, he preserved a tranquil faith in himself and 
an abiding loy alty to the E mperor who had slighted him. 


a reserve corps in event ot war. 


The i NO ak of the war in 1914 found him at Hanover 
J14 

pl: rying toy soldiers with his grandchildren and marking 

the progress of the German armies with flags on a map. 

At last he could resist no longer; putting A aside, 
I 

he wrote to General Stein: “One request. Don’t forget 

| 

me, if, as things develop, a commanding officer 1 is needed 

anywhere! I am robust both in mind and body.” General 

von Moltke had just appointed Ludendorff, a 

and able staft officer, to the East 


and wanted him to be balanced by 


most 
“capricious” Prussian 
command, com- 
mander of unshakable common sense. After some dis- 
cussion I lindenburg was selected. An exch: nge of tele- 
grams followed; Hindenburg donned his fielc d 
uniform, packed his heavy underwear, paced 
up and down the Hanover Sta 


tion hall until Ludendorff’s 
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train arrived. Of the annihilating battle against Sar 
which followed, little need be esd. Legend never re: 
rich a harvest as on the field of Tannenberg. Hinder 
part in the actual battle consisted primarily i in sup} 
Ludendorff in his attempts to limit the scale of t 
tory. According to one E nglish critic “the credit 
victory belongs ina large measure to Gener al Hoff 
but its glory must be fore ver associated with Gene: 
Francois, who though commanding only a ot 
acted with that rare alternation of prudence and 2 
which 1S characteristic ot true sol lierly genius. a F; I 
disre: 4 arded orde rs, ‘ ived for bigger st akes tha: 
dendesll dared hope { or, spre ad Ty Fatal net for the 
$1ans along the Neidenburg- W illen berg road, and br 


disaster to Samsonov’s hapless army. Had his mat 


failed, Frangois could only expect the fate of Gener 
Steinmetz who was sent back from the front in 1870 { 


similar acts of initiative. The Germans seem to 


recognized the role of 


celebration in 1924, Ludendorff was not 


present 
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Noy burg gave the seat of honor to Frangois. General army, Hindenburg and Ludendorft had, in a very short 
ds nn used to take visitors aside at the Eastern Head- period, freed the Fatherland from the grasp of the hated 
Irg s, point to Hindenburg’s bed saying: “That is Russian. The glory of this achievement appeared all the 
tine che Field Marshal slept. before the battle ot Tan- brighter in the gloom ol the Marne dete at and the Aus 
Aq rg; that is where he slept after the battle, and be- trian disaster at Lemberg. Under the warming influence 
E the 1s—that is where he slept during the battle.” of his newly acquired fame Hindenburg. expanded 
ant t in 1914 the name of Hindenburg was identified visibly. He dropped the Beneckendorft out of his nam« 
vi ' e battle. The people of Germany ere { not idolize and began in the N:; ipoleonic manner to sign himself 
Ips le - cae sO they singled out the massive old soldier. simply ° ‘Hindenburg yr.’ He enjoyed the wal It agrees 
cit } lenburg’s actions at the time favored the legend- with me like a visit to ‘ol alth resort.’’ Sometimes, when 
Te ling process. After the battle he immediately went Ludendorft was not present to treeze him with an icy stare 
Lu t ich to give thanks, and then modestly received the Hindenburg would break forth on the theme: “How | 
Ru. r Pour le Mérite. Here was a great nerveless, red- beat the Russians at Tannenberg’”—but not often. He 
ught blooded, essentially Prussian general, an encouraging began to take on the oral style of Bliicher and to massacre 
uver ntrast to the sickly Moltke. Overnight Hindenburg the Russians with words. “‘Now we shall let ourselves g¢ 
enera became a national hero. and slash those re llows until they have had enough ot it 
70 for Not w aiting for breath, the exultant grey legions of the [ here being no heroes in the West, the Germat public 
ha Eighth Army moved against Rennenkampf. Turning his turned its prodigious capacity for hero wrens, on Hin 
nberg fank in textbook manner, they drove him pell- mell out denburg. Since no scrap of information about him could 
al yf East Prussia. With what had been a 1 badly shaken be winnowed { trom army or newspapet hles tales soon 


spread about his imperturbability his sp ylendid appetite 
his sleeping schedule Some ingenious person manu 
y factured a myth which ee Semen ene) It told 
how during his retirement Hindenburg used 


to spend his summers in the M sufial "y ikes 


district planning tor the a 
T struction of an invading arm 
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Each summer he would borrow a single cannon from the 
commander of the fortress of Konigsberg, drag it from one 
non-existent swamp to another, carefully computing the 
depth to which it sank. At the end of the summer, he 
soberly returned the cannon with thanks and spent the 
winter in soldierly reflection on the data obtained! Such 
tales were repeated in all seriousness by great German 
“thinkers” such as Gerhardt Hauptmann and others. 
Legends, which grew by lez aps and bounds, had whole 
Rietsion army corps drowned like rats in the Masurian 
Lakes. 

Behind the massive front of Hindenburg worked his 
tireless, iggressive, and brilliant chief of staff. From the 
moment a their meeting in Hanover, Ludendorf€ took in- 
tellectual domination over Hindenburg. This domination 
lasted until the collapse of 1918. Their relationship has 
been described as “‘a happy marriage’ in which, as General 
Buat said, ‘““Ludendorft was the husband.” Hindenburg 
himself admitted that he always gave 

as much latitude as possible to the brilliancy of my chief of 


staff, to his almost superhuman powers of work, and to his 
unwearied energies. 


Ludendorft speaking of his relations with the Field 


Marshal, said: 


He agreed with my ideas and approved my proposed orders. 

I honored him highly, served him faithfully, and 

esteemed his lofty sense of honor, his loyalty to the king, 
and his joyful sense of responsibility. 


After that Ludendorff uses the personal pronoun “I,” 
and the name of Hindenburg appears only at rare inter- 
vals in Ludendorff's Own Story. Theirs was not like the 
intellectual comradery established between Foch and 
Weygand. Ludendorft put both the military problems 
and their solution before Hindenburg each morning. 
After Tannenberg Hindenburg never did more than 
gravely listen and approve. Foch proposed the problems 
to Weygand and might accept or reject his advice. 

Although fatal to Germany in the crisis of 1917-1918, 
the Hindenburg-Ludendorff combination appeared at first 
to be a highly fortunate one. Hindenburg possessed the 
happy optimistic front required for social affairs at head- 
quarters, as well as the stature and physiognomy for news- 
paper exploitation. He made up exceptionally well into 
wooden statues for patriotic nail-driving. He charmed 
visiting politicians with his quiet manner, his love of good 
food, his fund of ‘ ‘good” stories. He carried a small 
phoenix palm tree wath him from one headquarters to 
another, subjecting it to the rigors of Russian winters and 
to incessant clouds of cigar smoke. Such homely touches 
appealed to the folks who had “a son with Hindenburg 
in the East."” He only lost his temper once during the 
war—when Wilson hinted that the Kaiser had to go. He 
was willing to spend hours posing for the portrait painter 
Vogel. Just before the great offensive of March 21, 1918, 
he took time to go into great detail on just how he wanted 
his gaiters to look in the official Tannenberg portrait. He 
never appeared tense, and only once discouraged (in May, 


1915, when Falkenhayn* was stampeding the Russ: 1s x 
Gorlice!). “Those who have the best nerves wil win 
this war” was his view. His stock reply to question: as tp 
when the war would end was always: “Soon, soon 

Ludendorff, on the other hand, had no social qu: ities, 
He was never known to smile during the whole war, 

“His conversation was unpleasantly yp Or arsh 
obstinate, and opinionated.” He appeared irregularly x 
mess, his face drawn tight, his vacant detached manne 
betraying his intense inward preoccupation. Such men 
make good dictators but poor companions. In March, 
1918, while Hindenburg concerned himself with detaj\; 
of the Tannenberg portrait, Ludendorff sat before a bat. 
tery of telephones, picking up one instrument to give 
instructions to the German peace delegation at Buchares 
—turning to another to supervise the transfer of reserve 
divisions 1n the St. Quentin area. He made men nervou; 
and envious. Like Joffre, Hindenburg received thousands 
of miscellaneous letters and gifts "Rl all ranks of Ger. 
man society. These ranged from naive letters of school- 
girls to still more naive * gifts of overshoes from zealous 
old ladies. To send galoshes to Ludendorff was simply 
unthinkable. Hindenburg’s front was indispensable t 
Ludendorff, so one English writer devised the symbol 
HL to cover their unique relationship. 


III 


Of all the legendary views of Hindenburg, the one 
which represents him as a simple soldier struggling with 
wicked politicians while standing off a oll in arms, is 
by all odds the most deceptive and absurd. Both Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorft repeatedly expressed a loathing for 
politics and pose in their memoirs as victims of intrigue 
rather than as intriguers. According to their own accounts 
they had nothing to do with undermining Falkenhayn, 
or driving Bethmann, Kiihlmann, and Michaelis out of 
office, or in reducing the hapless Kaiser to the status of a 
puppet. Both endorse the face-saving legend devised by 
General von der Schulenburg at OHL on November 8, 
1918, that the army was “stabbed-in-the-back” by the 
failure of the civil government, the Jewish war profiteers, 
and the shirkers. But—-when they deny indulging in 
politics, they ‘‘protest too much.” Any two men whe can 
seize complete military and political power in the German 
Empire, promise that Empire a sure-fire victory in return; 
any two men who can underwrite the success of the U- 
boat war and of the offensives of 1918, and who are able 
after all their conditions are met, to place the blame for 
ensuing failure squarely on the shoulders of the brow- 
beaten government they superseded, are not mere poll- 
ticians, they are wizards. 

The star of the Hindenburg-Ludendorff combination 
began to rise when Moltke was quietly shelved for the 
suave, aristocratic Falkenhayn, a convinced ““Westerner, 
who chilled German hearts with his sterile slaughter of 
the newly- raised army corps at Langemarck and Ypres. 


The “Easterners,” Hindenburg and Ludendorff, were 


*Mackensen was in actual command of the German XIth Army 
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by the Austrian Conrad in urging that Russia be 

d out. This required a release of troops from the 

In effect the Easterners said: ae us the troops 

d and let us win the war for you! 

nhayn replied derisively: “Win the war! You are 
collecting Russians!” When the Easterners pro- 

posed —_ the Russian armies in a gigantic pinchers 
«x ending from East Prussia to the Carpathians, Falken- 
cwneel them on the folly of trying such an experi- 

ment on a 600-kilometer front with the small forces avail- 






” The men around 









(he heroes in the East called for a show-down. It took 
place on January 1, 1915, at the Imperial War Ministry in 
Berlin. Falkenhayn refused to sanction the transfer of 
troops to the East. Hindenburg called upon the Chancel- 
lor who on the following day advised the Kaiser to dismiss 
Falkenhayn. The Kaisesr compromised and the new 
corps were sent to the East. Smarting under this defeat, 
Falkenhayn countered by attempting to part the famous 
pair, sen ding Ludendorft to the staff of the new German 
Suidarmee. Hindenburg again took refuge in appeal to 
the Kaiser and peer came back. 3 Crm, twice 
chastened, resigned as War Minister. He retained the 
post as chief of staff of the Field Armies, but he had 
plainly lost the first battle with the giants of the East. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorft had their way. Their 
reinforced armies made a bid for decisive results in a series 
of bitter winter battles in Masuria. After suffering untold 
hardships and accomplishing “all that flesh and blood 
could achieve under conditions of almost insurmountable 
difficulty,” the German forces failed to gain a decision. 
While they were collecting freezing Russians in the 
North, the Austrian fortress of Przemysl quietly sur- 
rendered to the Russians. “Thus the great operations 
which had occasioned the quarrel with Falkenhayn came 
to the sterile conclusion he had predicted.” Though still 
idolized by the German people, Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff had lost considerable face as far as the central direc- 
tion of the war was concerned. 

The rest of the year 1915 saw Falkenhayn in the ascend- 
ancy. Ironically enough he gained this dominating po- 
sition by deserting his Western Front program and by 
poaching in the preserves of his rivals. In May, 1915 he 
sent a German army on a break-through mission at 
Gorlice, This stroke under Mackensen brought far greater 
strategical results than any hitherto attained by Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff. The recoil of the whole Russian 
front followed. At the same time Falkenhayn effectively 
resisted the French and British attacks on the Western 
Front, and pruned down the army of Hindenburg in order 
to make ready for a decisive assault on Serbia. His master- 

ful program was criticized by Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, and they protested against the reduction of their 
forces. The men who had so frequently talked of knock- 
ing the Russians out, now lamely expressed fears about 
“h olding the front.” Past operations of Falkenhayn were 
dragged into the discussion. This gave him a chance to 


vire Hindenburg bluntly: 
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Whether your Excellency agrees with the views of OHL 
does not matter —. Every portion of our forces must adapt 
itself unconditionally to OHL—I will report to His Majesty 
the scruples which your Excellency raises against the with- 
drawal of the two divisions. I must refuse to bring the re- 
maining points of your telegram to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, because they concern only past events—about 
which in any case | do not intend to approach the Supreme 
War Lord in these grave days. 


With this taunt, Hindenburg had to be satisfied while 
Falkenhayn’s thrust against Se ihe sent the heroic soldiers 
of King Peter reeling through the mountains toward 
Durazzo scourged by typhus ond harried by Bulgars. 

Thus the year 1915, which began in such dismal cit- 
cumstances, ended in a blaze of glory tor Falkenhayn. He 
had turned back the great Allied ‘offensives in France, 
stripped power and prestige from Hindenburg and | uden- 
dorft, and brought about German domination of the 
Balkans. Toher was relieved of pressure on the Darda- 
nelles, and the Allies were forced into what then looked 
like a plague- infested interment camp at Salonika. Mili- 
tary supplies could be de spatched from Berlin to Bagdad 
or Gaza. So great was Falkenhayn’s prestige that even 
Bethmann- Hollweg deserted Hindenburg. He was left 
with his restless a ague to sulk in their winter quarters 
at Kovno. Watching this titanic struggle from a place of 
vantage, Hoffmann wrote: “The struggle for 
power seems to destroy all men’s character. | hook 1 like 
to be a gardener. 
weather.” 

With these great 


General 


There is no use intriguing for fair 


D 
Falkenhayn returned 
to the Western Front. To his logic al mind the triumphs 
of 1915 


achievements, 
were satisfying but seantitioen annoying since 
they seemed to vindicate the Eastern school of thought. 
Maintaining that the war could only be won in the 
West, and ‘disdaining the possibility of Roumanian en- 
trance into the war, Falkenhayn boldly undertook the 
Verdun attack in February, 1916. This decision insured 
the final triumph of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. 

The battle of attrition at Verdun with its endless casual- 
ties became the rallying point of F alkenhayn’ § enemies. 
To his discomfiture, che Brusilov offensive in June, 1916 
swept the Austrian armies back in confusion, and the 
British pressure on the Somme mounted steadily. Then, 
as a final misfortune, Allies! On 
August 28, 1916, the Kaiser accepted Falkenhayn’s 
resignation. Hindenburg 
that he was 4 


Roumania joined the 
records with excessive naiveté 
at being offered the supreme 
command. The long standing battle with Falkenhayn 

was passed over by recording that the latter gripped his 
hand in farewell, saying 


. ‘surprised 


“God be with you and Germany. 


IV 


The massive Field Marshal and his thrusting Quarter- 
master General achieved supreme power late in the sum- 
mer of 1916. From that time on, the authority of the civil 
government diminished. At every crisis the threat of 
Hindenburg’ $ resignation was decisive. He had become 
the embodiment of the German military effort. 
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There was hardly a single political question concerning 
which Ludendorff and the High Command did not me rely 
insist upon a say, but also upon the exclusive nght to decide 
the issue always alleging that otherwise the war would be 
lost and that Hindenburg would throw up the sponge. 


Whereas during the victorious war of 1870-1871, the 
civil régime under Bismarck was constantly at oth with 
General von Moltke, there was no conflict now. Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorft simply absorbed the government. 

They soon ran Bethmann out of office and sponsored 
Michaelis as Chancellor. He talked well and Ludendorft 
thought him “an expert.’ * But, alas, Michaelis * ‘proved 
to be merely a little boy running alongside the chariot of 
politics.” Since Ludendorff could not become Chancellor 
himself, they decided to “‘strengthen” the government by 
approving the appointment of 74-year- old sunt Hert- 
ling who was said to have been born a mummy! ‘“The 
best that can be said by the historian concerning the po- 
litical dictatorship of these two commanders is that they 
acted conscientiously according to their lights.” But the 
lights were dim. 

The opening performance of the celebrated pair on the 
central stage was the quick conquest of Roumania. In 
this they colerantly let Falkenhayn play a solo part. After 
this “brilliant overture,” they faced a stalemate on all 
fronts. Abandoning their slogan of “knocking out Russia,” 
they made a supreme bid for success on the chessboard of 


international politics. Luden- 


“The pseudo-politician 
dorft blinded the vision of the general.” He championed 


the U-boat war and dra gged old Paul after him. 


The tragic character of the Hindenburg-Ludendorft 
combination now became apparent. Ludendorff, as always, 
did the thinking, and Hindenburg’s immense prestige 
carried the progeam through against all opposition. Luden- 
dorff the expert could not resist accepting the conclusions 
of other experts at their face value. That, according to 
the Austrian writer Karl Tschuppik, was the kernel of the 
German tragedy. The naval experts insisted on the U- 
boat war and guaranteed its success. England would be 
forced out of the war. Admiral Capelle dissticnnd Ameri- 

can participation in the war in the following words: 

The Americans have no soldiers. They have plenty of 
manpower, but no officers or noncommissioned officers to 
train their men. Nor will American troops be able to land 
here, for our submarines will sink the transports. Therefore, 
from a military point of view America counts for nothing, 
and once again for nothing, and the third time for nothing! 


Ludendorff and Hindenburg supported this view. 
When timid civilians suggested the possible intervention 
of other neutrals such as Switzerland, Hindenburg waved 
this aside saying: “From a military point of view that 
would not be unfavorable to us.’ ’ Erzberger tried to stem 
the tide of folly by insisting that England could not be 
brought to its knees by the U-boat war. He pointed to 
the price of butter as advertised in the Paris and London 
newspapers. But the experts would have nothing to do 
with such a simple business as the price of butter. They 
decided upon the campaign of unrestricted U-boat war. 








This was their first great decision after attain ¢ 
preme military power. It proved to be a profound : 
and fatal to Germany. Some writers hold that by , 
Ludendorff must have known that a military decisi 
no longer obtainable. Yet by insisting to the VEY st of 
the retention of a substantial slice of Belgium, inc udin 
Liege, and compensations in the East compatible wir) 
the sacrifices of the army, OHL made a peace by negor. 
ation impossible. Such matters of international pol ’ 
usually settled by the civil government, but in th 
they were unmistakably determined by the victorioy 
generals. Some writers contend that Ludendorff deserved , 
better fate than to have been served by a rubber-stam; 
commander like Hindenburg who, prior to the war, had 
only once been outside his native Germany and who had 
the narrow provincial view of the typical Prussian Junke; 
Had he been buttressed in realism and common sense by 
a superior of greater grasp and insight, Ludendorft might 
well have rejected the hazardous course undertaken. 

On February 1, 1917, the die was cast. One month 
later Russia was torn by revolution which soon put her 
hors de combat. General Hoffmann, in his War of Los 
Opportunities, wistfully lingers over the possibilities 
opened by this unexpected eal. Had the U-boat war 
been delayed, and a favorable peace immediately offered 
the new régime in Russia, Germany might have been able 
to stand triumphant on the Western Front in 1918. But 
the experts had had their way, and in April, 1917 the 
United States entered the war. And whether anyone in 
Germany knew it or not, all prospects for a military de. 
cision were lost beyond recovery. 

There remained to be played out the grim but futile 
drama of 1918. Up to this time the string a German vic 
tories remained unbroken and impressive. After Luden- 
dorff with the aid of Hutier and Briickmuller had te- 
vamped the German method of attack, there were ad- 
ditional impressive victories at Riga, Caporetto, and Cam- 
brat. The morale of German troops was sound. One still 
saw those splendid braggart signs chalked on dugouts 
We Fear Only God and Our , a Artillery or Deela- 
rations of War Still Received. But there were other straws 
in the wind. Strikes were staged 1 in Berlin in January, 1918 
against the all-victorious pair of generals who had little 
appreciation of the difficulties of the masses, and who had 
strongly resisted any extension of the franchise in Prussia. 

Preparations went forward for the “Peace Offensive” in 
the West. These were among the first battles in histor 
to be conducted against an adversary of far greater po 
tential strength in which success was guaranteed in ad- 
vance! Hindenburg and Ludendorff solemnly told the 
Reichstag that if they were allowed to have their own 

way and 1,250,000 casualties, victory was certain. Most 
critics agree that Ludendorff does not appear at his best 
in the strategical aims of these great offensives. “He 
showed neither his former clearness as to the goal nor the 
same grip on the changing situations. But in the organiza- 
tion of the attacks his powers were at their highest levels. 
Hindenburg was of no particular help; he did not even 
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the conferences at which the great attacks were 
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ultimate hazard began on March 21, 1918. In size 
ury it was the greatest military effort in history. Its 
diate successes were deceptive, for despite great ter- 
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ric cal gains, the battle burned itself out without attain- 
ine any of the major objectives set for it. A second, still- 








le acouslal stroke was made on the Lys in April. Then 
in May came the surprise blow at the French on the 
Chemin des Dames. Again great territorial gains; grey- 
clad storm troops fought their way across the Marne. 
That was the crest; in July the recession began. The great 
off nsives had obviously failed. And as Churchill said: 

“The German army no longer crouched, it sprawled in a 
hopele -ssly extended position. 

On July 18, 1918, the initiative in the West passed into 
the hands of Marshal Foch. Hindenburg, however, made 
no public recognition of the failure. American troops by 
this time upped the balance of manpower heavily in 
favor of the Allies. Yet there was no German talk of 
peace, no hasty abandonment of far-flung plans, no swift 
retirement to shorter lines, no quick transter of troops to 
bolster up the now- -shaky Bulgar front. On the contrary, 
yosters were tacked up in Berlin as late as September, 
1918 bearing Hindenburg’s cheerful words: ““We have 
triumphed in the East! We shall triumph in the West! 
Admiral Scheer made a public statement in the same 
month saying: “There can be no doubt that our submarine 
will compel England to sue for peace.”” When the pres- 
ence of American troops on a large scale 1 in France was 
pointed out to one of the naval “experts” in September, 
he declared: “That is an excellent thing.” 


































































































Then, without warning, in this same month (Septem- 
ber 29, 1918) Hindenburg and Ludendorff lost their 
nerve. They demanded that peace moves be instituted 
within twenty-four hours! When victorious in Russia and 
Roumania, they had forced the civil government to keep 
hands off the question of armistice negotiations. In defeat, 
they quickly transferred the task to the hapless shoulders 
of Prince Max of Baden. As for the home front, “they de- 
cided, within five minutes, to reconstruct the constitution 
of the German realm, although for two years they had 
strenuously resisted any change.” 


Sustained by talk of victory, the German people had 
no warning of the impending collapse. When Secretary 
Hintze brought the news of the 24-hour peace-negoti- 
ations ulumatum to the Reichstag committee, his listen- 
ers “‘were absolutely dumfounded.” “Ebert turned death- 
ly pale and could not say a word; Stresemann looked as if 
he had been pole-axed.” Even Hindenburg’s fellow 
Junker von Heydebrand stormed: ‘“We have been lied to 
and cheated.” 

Major Schwerdtfeger, testifying before the Reichstag 
commission on the causes of the German collapse, said: 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff told the Entente that the 


Central Powers had lost the war. Without transition, the 
High Command, which up to then, had continually declared 
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the Western Front to be impregnable, now informed the 
alarmed statesmen that the strategic position had become ab 
solutely hopeless. The natural result was an irremediable col 
lapse of public opinion. 


The excuse offered by Hindenburg for withholding 
the truth was that he feared the civil government would 
have lost their heads. said Ludendorff, 
Both ignored the fact that 
their program of deception led to the same result! 

The German documents on the collapse show Hinden- 
burg in a somewhat better light than Ludendorff. Both 
were inconsistent in their views of the military situation. 
They wavered between extreme despair and sudden 
spasms of optimism. Hindenburg, in general, took 
more rugged view of the German chances. He was still 
writing to Vogel about the Tannenberg portrait as late 
as Nov. 7, 1918! Optimism is never so precious as when 
things are going badly on all fronts. In the face of disaster, 
pretenses were abandoned. Men spoke out what they 
really thought. The Kaiser, who saw his throne tottering, 
took his spite out on Ludendorff, showing that he did not 
blame the good- natured Field Marsh: al tor his lost power 
and hopeless position. In language more common to the 
barrack-room than the glittering Imperial headquarters, 
the Kaiser said that he didn’t want to see Ludendorft’s 
“sergeant-major mug’ again. 

On account of their peculiar joint responsibility Hinden- 
burg had promised to resign with Ludendorff. Yet, when 
shed in the name of the Fatherland to carry on after 
Ludendorff resigned, Hindenburg did so 
heart.” 


“Perfect candor,” 
“would have led to cat astrophe. ” 


“with a heavy 
He could never resist a call made in the name of 
duty. Neither the Kaiser nor Hindenburg took the trouble 
to thank the departing Quartermaster General for his 
four years of tremendous labor. Afterwards Ludendorft 
spitefully said his chief regret was that he did not depose 
the Kaiser when he and Hindenburg had supreme power. 
“But,” he said, “I was too much of a cadet to play the 
role of Cromwell.” One should not be deceived by all the 
talk of “loyalty” in Ludendorft’s and Hindenburg’ 5 
memoirs. Loyalty, apparently, 


was something to be 
practiced 1 in fair weather! 


Presently Wilson's note made it clear that the Kaiser 
had to go. When this news arrived at OHL Hindenburg 
made a scene for the first time during the war. He grew 
violently angry, stamped on the floor and shouted: ““Long 
live his’ Imperial Majesty!” But the following day, when 
convinced his duty demanded it, he ordered middle-class 
General Groner (who had taken up the mantle of Luden- 
dorff) to tell the Kaiser that the German Army would 
not march to the homeland under the Emperor's leader- 
ship. There was some feeble talk of the Kaiser dying in 
battle with the troops. Had the Supreme War Lord dis- 
played the least firmness in this matter, Hindenburg 
would have joined him “with a joyful heart.” Both of 
their reputations would have been enhanced had this 
knightly gesture been attempted. But the Kaiser was not 
prepared to do for himself what millions of Germans had 


done for him. Hindenburg, knowing this, did not push 
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him. He was “surprised” to wake up on November gth 
and find that his Emperor had fled to Holland. 

While street fighting and panic swept through the 
homeland, old Hindenburg moved about the silent rooms 
of OHL, the only remaining symbol of German order 
and power. If distasteful decisions had to be made, he had 
it over with at once. When the armistice commission sent 
forward the harsh terms of the Allies, Hindenburg wired 
to Erzberger (the first to see the U-boat folly) that he 
would have to sign regardless of the severity of the terms. 
Then he set about to bring the army home. He probably 
saw it now for the first time with clear eyes. Unlike 
Bliicher, Hindenburg never ate sausage on the roadside 
with his troops. True, he had come in contact with se- 
lected regiments, and had tasted bean soup in model field 
kitchens, but meeting with the haggard troops at the 
Cassel railway station on November 13th, gave him a bad 
moment or two. He did not know whether the troops 
would boo or cheer, or whether the “Reds” would try to 
strip off his shoulder straps. To Hindenburg’s great de- 
light he found ordered ranks with black brassards of 
mourning. The legends of Tannenberg were still strong 
enough to raise a sprinkling of cheers fie the Field Mar- 
shal. That ight he tasted the kind of “unspeakable coffee 
and soup’ ’ which the troops had endured for the past 
year. He expressed “surprise” that things were so bad with 
the troops. Some little children from Cassel gave an im- 
promptu serenade for the old soldier. Tears came to his 
eyes. “Times are very difficult,” he faltered, “but we 
must continue to put our trust in God and then things 
will get better.”” Then he moved the army eastward away 
from the havoc of war. 

One melancholy act remained. The Weimar Assembly 

wanted a final word from the Field Marshal as to the 
prospects of renewed military action in case the Versailles 
terms were too harsh for acceptance. Concluding that mili- 
tary operations were out of the question, Hindenburg 
turned this responsibility over to General Groner and 
asked him to give the fateful message over the telephone. 


VI 


With the perspective of the post-war years it becomes 
apparent that Germany suffered heavily from the defects 
of Hindenburg’s qualities. He was ‘‘surprised” too often 
to be a great general. Without Old Paul’s massive front 
and legendary reputation Ludendorff would never have 
become dictator of Germany. Without Hindenburg’s 
sanction he could not have pushed the U-boat war and 
the 1918 offensives to their fateful conclusions. Hinden- 
burg’s failure to check Ludendorff was not due to senility 
as Hans Delbriick once attempted to maintain. General 
Wetzell insists that the mind of Hindenburg was sound 
and active to the end of the war. Perhaps his long associ- 
ation with Ludendorff dulled his critical senses. 

Until late in 1915 Hindenburg pulled for modest peace 
terms. After attaining supreme power he supported 
Ludendorff’s demand for large-scale territorial compensa- 
tions, a change of attitude not justified by any alteration 


of the fundamental military position of German. Hj, 
failure to act as a check on Ludendorff in the Ma. bh of. 
fensive of 1918 was pike-staft plain. Kuhl and othe: 
that this stroke was intended to be decisive. It was ‘9 wip 
or lose the war. Yet, when it succeeded only tally 
Hindenburg did not apply the brake. He did not im. 
mediately desman a peace with limited compen ation 
Instead, he let Ludendorff stake the rest of his hips 
mortgage the future of the homeland, and bet his militar, 
toga on two more offensives- —equally indecisive. Hinden. 
burg tried to explain his failure to call a hale after the 
failure of the March offensive in the following remarkably 
torturous language: “We also wanted so to shatter the 
enemy’s structure by closely connected partial blows that 
it must after all sometime break down.” 


OTe 
igtee 


The old general was plainly out of touch with th 
troops during the last stages of the war. Possibly his deep 
religious nature had something to do with this. All his 
army orders contained a reference to God's will or help 
He did not believe in military luck and said he could Z 
cern “an inexorable logical sequence” in the course of the 
war. When the enemy was running rough- shod over the 
German soldiers with tanks and superior materiel, it was 
futile for Hindenburg to keep on telling them to put their 
faith in God. These calls became meaningless when the 
front-line fighter saw no relation between his own paltry 
effort and the power of the enemy. “The general who 
must be defeated before he learns that his troops have lost 
their mettle never understood his business.” 

The average German never penetrated the fog of legend 
surrounding the name of Hindenburg, but some German 
critics (including his own nephew) have been unsparing 
General Hoffmann’s views on Hindenburg were so acid 
that they could not be printed while the Field Marshal 
lived. He is often called “The Wooden Titan.” His 
intentions were uniformly good, but he brought i immense 
woe to his country. His nerves were the best in Euro pe, 
but he was not cut out to be the safety-catch on a ot 
ous intellectual bomb like Ludendorff. He abandoned the 
role of the soldier and allowed his great qualities “to be 
combined for the purposes of war politics.” He was a 
party to the suppression of the civil government, although 
his memoirs (written by General Merz) are studiously 
deceptive on this point. Had he been even a casual stu- 
dent of Clausewitz or Schlieffen he would have been aware 
of the inherent dangers of such a course. 

Both Germany and Hindenburg deserved a better fate. 
He will probably go down as the most tragic figure in 
German history. Twice he was called upon to sustain 3 
role for which he was singularly ill-equipped by training, 
habit of mind, and social background. Twice hampered 
by a legendary reputation and his own ineptness in false 
and torturous positions, he brought immense harm to the 
institutions he loved the most. Though some have ques: 
tioned Hindenburg’s wisdom, military knowledge, and 
sense of loyalty, none deny his complete devotion to the 
German state. Foch hit it off aptly saying: “Ludendorff 
c'est un général. Hindenburg, c'est un patriote!” 
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OAD SHOW 


By MAJOR M. E. BARKER, Chemical Warfare Service 


e day, a year ago last November, the commanding 
|. Fort Sam Houston, was directed to prepare a pro- 
\gainst an impending visit of the Secretary of War. 
directive called for an exhibit that would illustrate 
rganization, arms, equipment, and methods of train- 
The length 
it might be 
Since necessity dictated that 
radio technique seemed to offer 
A scenario, somewhat on the order of 


£ the various units of the 2d Division. 
1e Secretary's stay was rather indefinite; 
rs or it might be days. 
program be flexible, 

pest solution. 

a broadcasting script was produced, a troupe of actors 
commandeered, and rehearsals began. 

[his is the story of the production. It will tell how a 
play, originally scheduled as a one-show command per- 
formance, grew into a successful road show that played 
to capacity ‘crowds and will go on tour again. 

Technically, the scenario was simple. It consisted of a 
two-column sheet; the left column of which carried the 
announcer’s words, and the right a detailed description of 
the action by the unit as a whole and any special action 
by individuals. There was a minimum of ‘ ‘description”’ ; 
words were used only to carry the action smoothly from 
one phase to another. 

Here is how it worked. The announcer stood at a mi- 
crophone before the demonstrating unit which suited ac- 
tion to his words, presenting a story in the form of a three- 
dimensional picture, complete with sound effects. 

For instance, one scene called for an illustration of 
the organization and equipment of a rifle platoon. First 
an individual rifleman came forward, was described, and 
then demonstrated his arms and equipment. Then the 
squad was formed and the functions of the various mem- 
bers explained. Next came the section, and finally the 
platoon. 

After initial difficulties had been ironed out, it was 
decided, trouper-fashion, to give the show a tryout before 
members of the garrison. The test audience consisted 
of second lieutenants and recruits, plus a sprinkling of 
other personnel of the post. 


Much to the surprise of everybody, the lieutenants and 
recruits not only stayed awake—they showed interest. 
Moreover, the ladies who had come to see the show re- 
mained for the final curtain to applaud the actors. 

Not long after the demonstration for the Secretary of 
War the unit appeared before the convention of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association in the spring of 1937. 

Then someone with a bright idea suggested that a 
motorized unit be formed and sent to the smaller cities of 
Tom where soldiers were seldom seen. In this manner 

he citizenry would get a first-hand picture of what the 

rmy looked like. The suggestion was acted on and soon 
init took to the road to show the army to the people. 

The road show consisted of 8 officers, a warrant officer 


(band leader) , and 140 enlisted men. It included demon- 
stration detachments of the Infantry, Artillery (Field and 
Anuaircraft) , Signal C vorps, C henaie al Warfare Service, 
Medical C vorps, Ordnance Department, Air Corps, and 
Tanks. 


The method of operation may be of interest to other 


A band furnished music. 


organizations and the service in general. 

An advance man went out three weeks ahead of the 
show. He met the mayor, the editor, the chamber of com- 
merce, the American Legion, National Guard and Reserve 
ofhicers, and other public- “spirited citizens. He made the 
arrangements for a cé amp- site, for cooperation with the city 
police and for publicity. Two or three days before the 
arrival of the unit he again visited the town to check on 
the arrangements. 

While the unit was on tour a definite routine was estab- 
lished for pitching camp, every man doing a specific task. 
As a result, an hour after arrival of the troupe a model 
tent camp would be standing. The demonstration area 
was roped off and signs posted directing traflic to the show 
ground. The unit cabana: called on the mayor and 


other important residents. Sometimes a ball game or 
barbecue was scheduled for the afternoon. 

At four o'clock the band struck up a lively tune and the 
show was on. A public address system (carried in a truck) 
Ropes 
held the crowd in a horseshoe formation, while the demon 
stration group took station near the heel of the shoe. The 
microphone was set up near the toe, with the announcer 
facing the demonstrating group. In this way every person 


in the area could see pm hear. 


was parked upwind of the demonstration area. 


As soon as one group completed its act another came on 
to take the stage. In two or three instances there was a 
minute of music by way of interlude between unit dem- 


onstrations. 


Back of the demonstration area two small hospital tents 
were erected and the area roped off. Here the various items 
of equipment were taken as soon as demonstrated in the 
arena. A one-way passage was roped off so that a steady 
stream of visitors could be accommodated. Tables were 
placed on each side of the passage-way where the smaller 
items were displayed. For example, the complete equip 
ment of a private of infantry was displayed on one table. 
Gas masks occupied another. A dismounted rifle and all 





The lieutenants and recruits 


not only stayed awake--they 


showed interest 
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The new 75-mm. Infantry mortar on exhibition. 


the tools needed for a company armorer were on a third, 
and so on, through both tents. The tank, artille ry pieces, 
antiaircraft machine gun, the 81-mm. mortar, the 37-mm. 
gun, and the .5o-caliber machine gun were parked in a 
row in front of the tents. Each item was tagged with an 
explanatory sign. A soldier competent to explain the 
exhibits was stationed at every table. 

Usually the stage show was over at five o'clock and the 
public was then invited to visit the exhibit which was kept 
open until eight o'clock. At six o'clock, mess was served 
to the detachment. and shortly thereafter the mayor and 
other leading citizens were dinner guests of the officers at 
a typical army meal. The post general fund paid for the 
meals of the visitors. The parent organizations of the men 
of the demonstrating unit contributed a dollar per week 
per man to the mess, assuring a good supply of adequate 
tood. 

When the show closed at night, all small items were 
packed in boxes for transport. Reveille was at daylight. 
By sunup the camp was dismantled, breakfast over, “the 

camp-site cleaned, and the unit on the move to the next 
one-night stand. Short stops were made in all villages and 
towns en route, where the guns and tanks always attracted 
a crowd. 

Since the army brought out a good crowd the mer- 
chants in many towns put on sales ind made every effort 
to attract rural visitors. 

A popular feature of the daily show was a two-way chat 
between the signal group and an airplane hidden in the 
clouds. The conversation was broadcast so all could hear. 
At an appropriate time the airplane appeared and dropped 
a letter to the mayor of the town from the commanding 
general. The mayor wrote a short reply which was placed 
in a capsule and forwarded by carrier pigeon. 

During July and August, 1937, the unit made two 
tours. More than 2,000 miles were covered and 25, dem- 
onstrations staged. 


The 2d Division tours were just showmanship. But, it 
takes showmanship to sell any thing in this day and time 


even knowledge to a recruit. Words alone are poor 


salesmen. Every modern salesman uses sound, color 


photographs, and working models to convey the desired 
idea. The 2d Division demonstration unit was designed to 
sell the army by showing and telling at the same time. 
Before the unit left Fort Sam Houston for the first tour 
the commanding general told them, “Go out and meet 
the people. Be friendly. Avoid argument and _ propa- 
ganda. Show the best you have to offer. Establish friendly 


sdtinns” That the injunction was obey ed i 1S shown by 


the large amount of fanmail received as a result of the 
tours. [he mayor of one of the towns visited had this to 
say: 

—$—$—$—$____—___—., Texas 


June 30, 1937. 
The Commanding General, 2d Division, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 


May I express my personal gratification, and that of all 
our citizens, over the visit in our city of your Demonstration 
Unit. 

Not only was the idea of presenting to the people a cross- 
section of the modern army cleverly worked out, but it was 
effectively put across. Our people now have a clearer con 
cept of the work of the Army; and it engendered in them a 
greater pride in, and an increased loyalty to our Army. Our 
people, situated as they are, remote from an army contingent, 
are not conversant with military matters; and by this unit 
we were given a glimpse of the workings of our forces that 
has made us feel an overweening pride that our army 1s 80 
efficient. We are made to feel for the first time that it és our 
Army, and we glory that we are represented by so effective 
a group. 

May we congratulate you, too, on the selection of the per- 
sonnel of the unit. The conduct of the men was above re- 
proach, and altogether the people of our community have 
undergone a complete change of opinion of the make- up of 
our troops, 
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On the morning of March 9, 1937; the world’s head- 
lines shouted news of a smashing Spanish Insurgent of- 
fensive somewhere north of Madrid. 





directed tow ard < 
hitherto unheard of city with the musical name, Guad: lo. - 






ara. Four days later front pages were broadc asting the 
rout of the attacking force. 





For a time, neutrals 3,000 
miles from the front, “knew more about the progress of the 
battle than did the L oy: alist high command. 






This was but 





one inconsistency 1n a sc wee situation. 

The engagement will appear in the history books as the 
Battle of ns adalajara, although the actual fighting never 
came within 30 miles of the city. 







The fighting was as 
spectacular as it was surprising and more dramatic than 
decisive; yet few people even among the participants could 
have accurately told afterward ols had happened. The 
story of the battle was befogged by a cloud of new spaper 
scareheads, official propaganda, and censorship until it was 
all but forgotten in the rush of more spectacular world 
events. Exnest Hemingway wrote extravagantly that the 
defeat of the Insurgent column w 





























was the greatest Italian 
That statement has 











military disaster since Caporetto. 
never been explained nor exploded. 

What happened at Guadalajara? We know that an 
Italian volunteer corps, fighting with the Insurgents, 
made a sudden breakthrough monle of Madrid, and was 
as suddenly expelled. Why was the battle important, 
how was it fought, and above all, what struck an apparent- 
ly unopposed Cileme to transform it into a screaming 
mass of fugitives fleeing for their lives? 

Perhaps we can puzzle out the answers to these and 
other questions. Let us see. 

[hrough the winter of 1936-1937 the siege of Madrid 
. id developed i into a stabilized situation. The Insurgents, 
halted in the western suburbs, had worked around to the 
south, crossed the Jarama River, and brought the main 
ipply road from Valencia under fire. The Loyalists 
reuvon switched to the more circuitous northern route 
m the coast to Cuenca, thence into Madrid by road 













































































An Aerial Counter-Attack 


Ry Nina jid Yack W,. Rudolyh, INFANTRY 


through Guadalajara and Alcala de Henares 
To the Leftist high command Guadalajara and Alcala 


appe: ared safe beled the rampart of the 
Mountains. 


Guadarrama 
True, the Insurgents had pushed across the 
mountains at Siguenza, about so miles north of Guadala 
Jara, but they had never exploited their successes. The 
sector was known as a quiet one, which the Government 
held only with a weak militia force. But in this section 
the Rightists planned a knockout blow at Madrid. 

North and east of Madrid stretches the Plain of New 
Castile, a table-land 


almost entirely surrounded by mountains. 


above the sca, 


The Sierra de 


Guadarrama forms a barrier to the north and west for 150 


2,000 tO 5,000 teet 


miles. Swift and unfordable rivers cut the plain, draining 
into the foothills and flowing parallel to the axis of the 
projected Rightist adv ance. 

Two rivers, the Henares and the Tajuna, flow from the 
mountains southwest toward Madrid, roughly par: allel to 
Along the divide 
concrete National High 
At Guadalajara the Zara 


Sorta highw ay, the 


e ach other and about 14 m ules apart 
between them runs the broad, 
way from Zar agoza to Madrid. 
goza road combines with the only 
other first -class north- south highw ay in che region. 

The ground is rugged ind broken by clumps of heavy 
woods, sloping Phe. < all the way to Gu: id: al: ijara. [ he 
soil, a sandy-clay mixture, supports only the poorest ot 
farms. There are 


many solidly 


The fate of this motorized 
corps is an object lesson in 
the improper use of massed 
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The Routes of the Attacking Columns 


built of stone, and capable of stiff, all-around defense. The 
weather 1s generally the same as that found in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies north of Denver. In March the coun- 
try is drenched by heavy and continued rains. 

Fifty or sixty miles south of the foothill city of Siguenza, 
halfway to Madrid, stands the ancient city of Guadala- 
jara, for more than a thousand years the capital of the 
province from which it takes its name. Here the main 
road from Cuenca meets the National Highway. Some 
20 miles nearer Madrid is Alcala de Henares, the last 


link in the limited road net supplying the Spanish capital. 

These two cities were selected as the objectives for the 
assault. The plan called for a penetration down the Na- 
tional Highway; a motorized column, rushing through 
the broken front, was to seize the road junctions, and 
force the evacuation of Madrid. Epaminondas’ phalanx 
was moving again, motivated by the power of machine- 
age speed. 

For the proposed raid into the back yard of Madrid, the 


Insurgents assembled a motorized corps of two infantry 
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$. supported by artillery, tanks, and about 100 
General Mancini commanded the corps. These 
vere brought into the concentration area around 
a by rail and motor, most of the units coming by 
us routes from southern Spain. The movements 
sembly areas were so well screened that, although 
wvalists had control of the air, expected an gtteck. 
cept the area under observation, the concentration 
ot suspected. In justice to the Loyalist flyers it must 
imitted that the wretched weather was partly respon- 

for their failure to spot the concentration. 
ch division was composed of two regiments of infan- 
a regiment of artillery, a tank battalion, a divisional 
hine-gun battalion, a chemical company with flame 
wers, engineers and service troops. One battery of 
mm. combination AT and AA guns marched with 
the advance guard of each division. A column of native 
Spanish troops was also detailed to take part in the ad- 
vance, moving down the Soria road. This column, not 

motorized, was primarily a flank guard. 

The infantry régiments were organized into 3 battalions 
of about 650 men each, the battalions consisting of 1 
machine-gun company and 3 rifle companies. A platoon 
of 45-mm. mortars and an accompanying battery of field 
guns were with each regiment. The divisional artillery 
h ad a battery of 75's and a battalion of 100-mm. howitzers, 
the battalion being three-battery organizations—portée 
and tractor-drawn. Between 30 and 50 light Fiat-Ansaldo 
tanks of 1933 model were in the tank battalions. These 
fast 3 '4-ton vehicles carried a 2-man crew with a machine 
gun. 

The entire column was motorized and armed with the 
latest Italian weapons. If the estimate of 70 passenger 
trucks per battalion is correct the number of vehicles in 
the column came to over 2,000. The air force, estimated 
at from 80 to 100 planes, was grouped into 1 bombard- 
ment and 4 pursuit sections. The planes were Italian and 
German—Fiats, Romeos, Savoias, Heinkels, and Junkers 
bombers. 

Early estimates placed the strength of the attacking 
force between 25,000 and 30,000 men, with another 
15,000 in the Soria flank guard. These estimates appear 
to have been too great. The actual figures are probably 
closer to 8,000 saeeary and 5,000 ooo auxiliaries, exclusive 
of the flank column. Not much of a force with which to 
carry the war 50 miles into the heart of an area swarming 
with more than 100,000 desperate Spaniards defending 
their homes! 

Except for a few men who had taken a minor part in 
the drive on Malaga, the attacking divisions were without 
combat experience of any kind. They consisted mainly 
of untrained Black Shirt militia, not overly intelligent, 
and with little enthusiasm for their task. Many had vol- 
unteered in the first place in order to eat. Except for a 
cavening of regular army noncoms who were too few to 

ake their presence felt, the officers and noncommissioned 
‘heers were inexperienced in their duties. The entire ex- 
edition had been hastily thrown together with no op- 


portunity to train the personnel in the tactics and tech- 
nique of the combined arms. 

The opposing Government forces were in even worse 
shape. Since the sector had long been known as a quiet 
one the position was in adequately held by a weak force of 
milicianos. Just how many of these doubtful soldiers oc- 
cupied the trenches is unknown, but they had neither 
the numbers nor the equipment to meet the attack. Mis- 
cellaneous groups were scattered along the highway as far 
back as Guadalajara. 

The actual strength of the Government units on the 
front is not known. However, the Loyalist brigades in 
the area were supposed to be divided into four 750-men 
infantry battalions, consisting of a machine-gun com- 
pany and 4 rifle companies. ln addition, each brig: ide had 
a battalion of field artillery, and a conglomeration of cav- 
alry, engineers, and service troops. To Lonniah medical ser- 
vice ren was a nondescript hospital corps armed with 
bandages, todine, and a profound ignorance of sanitation 
and Frese aid. The artillery knew but little more about its 
Russian field guns than it knew about the Russian lan- 
guage. 

In the air the Government was definitely superior. 
Fifty bombers and more than 100 pursuit and attack ships, 
all of Russian manufacture, were stationed on permanent 
airdromes between Madrid and Guadalajara. These planes 
got into the air in spite of the weather which grounded 
the Rightist aviators. Although the bad weather had kept 
the Govemantnt flyers from spotting the concentration it 
furnishes no excuse for their tardiness in picking up the 
extent and direction of the movement, once it got under 
way. 

A heavy rain ushered in the morning of March 8th. 
At daybreak the Insurgent artillery opened up and for 
three hours pounded the muddy Loyalist trenches. Then 
the attack jumped off. The advance guard moved out 
behind the barrage. Tanks, finding heavy going over the 
sticky ground, passed through the eee, * waves and 
second | the infantry into the Government positions. The 
front lines were overrun with slight loss. The defenders 
fell back so rapidly that messages to the rear failed to 
reach their destinations and | eftist headquarters remained 
in ignorance of what was going on at the front. 

The main body of the attacking force now moved out 
on the highway and started forward. The train, jammed 
into a column more than 20 miles long, moved jerkily 
down the road in short spurts, halted, and then moved on 
again. The 3d Blackshirt Division, General Nuvolini 
commanding, led off, followed by the Littorio Division 
under General Bergonzoli. After the Blackshirts had 
cleared Almadrones, Bergonzolt’ s division was to turn off 
on a secondary road just short of the village and proceed 
along a parallel road to Brihuega in the Tajuna River 

valley. The Spanish column moved along the foothills 
and down the Henares valley on the right flank. 

When the advance guard reached Almadrones it ran 
into resistance. Consequently, the main body did not 
occupy the town until late afternoon, having advanced 
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slightly more than 4 miles. The column halted for the 
night, the advance guard pushing on to protect the 
bivouac. The leading elements of the Littorio division did 
not arrive at the road junction until the next morning. 

After a night and another dawn of pouring rain the 
column resumed the march to the south. Finding the 
going a little better now, the advance guard passed 
- ws Fy Gajanejos. The main body reached the town 
before nightfall and bivouacked, having advanced 11 
miles. In the meantime, although both fl ank columns had 
made steady progress, the Littorio division had not caught 
up with the main body. 


On the roth the Blackshirt column remained at Ga- 
janejos. Many reasons have been given for the failure 
to push on, but none are valid or do they overshadow the 
act that the halt gave the retreating Government bat- 
talions time to reform their shattered ranks now being 
bolstered by the arrival of the first reinforcements. Units, 
rushing into the area, moved directly into the firing line 
as fast as they reached the field. 

Next morning the advance was resumed, the Brihuega 
column now moving parallel to the main body. Faced by 
increasingly heavy resistance which forced it to fight every 
inch of the way, the advance guard moved through 
Trijueque and arrived at Torija, where it was stopped. 
The main body halted for the night at Trijueque, when 
instead it should been throwing up barricades in Guadala- 


jara. The flank columns occupied Brihuega and Padilla 
de Hita. 


On the Government side, the movements of troops and 
the actions of the high command are still uncertain. Ac- 
cording to the official communiques, most of which are 
written by a Castilian Baron Munchausen, Loyalist head- 
quarters received word of the breakthrough early on 
March 8th and immediately dispatched 5 brigades to fill 
the gap. There is reason to doubt, however, whether the 
Government actually got any accurate information until 
late on the roth, when the movement was first reported 
from the air. 


Late that morning a lone Leftist scout, about to return 
to his base after a vague reconnaissance mission, decided 
to have a last look around. Suddenly he found himself 
the target for shrapnel which sent him scuttling into the 
low clouds for fe Poking his nose out to see who 
was shooting at him, he discovered the column which 
had, ironically, seen him first. 


On the rith the Rightist advance moved slowly for- 
ward against increasing resistance. The advance guard 
was almost steadily employed, fighting every inch of the 
way. It reached Torija, passed it, was driven back, then 
returned once more to hold the town as night fell. The 
slow body Pale of the advance elements kept the main 

alted on the road, where it moved forward only by 
va jumps. 

One wonders what must have passed through the minds 
of the dispirited Italian soldiers who huddled in their 


uncomfortable trucks and gazed out at the forbidding 
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landscape where grey clouds scudded across a rain-| tre 


sky. 
‘All that day the tempest was brewing. On aird ome 
near Guadalajara mechanics and ground crews v. orked 


feverishly to service flights of newly-arrived Gover \ meng 


planes. bacle 

Next “mM ts the storm struck. Low-flying attack 
planes, screened by the rain until they were almost | upon 
their targets, swarmed over the column as it crawled over 
the highway. They swept over the train in roaring dives, 


bombing and machine- -gunning from altitudes so loy 
they couldn't miss, zoomed up, wheeled, returned 4 again 
and again. Even the protecting fighters, hovering ym 
to drive off Insurgent ships that never came, plunged intc 
the melée. 


Trapped in their tarpaulin-covered trucks the unfortun. 
ate Insurgents didn’t have a chance. For four days they 
had been packed into the jolting machines, damp, stiff, 
and miserable. They had lost the will to fight, even had 
they been capable of effective defense. Panic caught the 
column. Men flung themselves from the trucks and ran 
for their lives, throwing aside equipment and weapons. 
Some tried to save themselves by crawling under the 
trucks but the wooden bodies of the trucks furnished no 
protection against bombs and machine-gun slugs. Others, 
floundering in the mud that anchored the column to the 
narrow roadway, were struck down as they fled. Bodies 
and equipment were strewn for hundreds of yards on 
either side of the road. 


The closed up column became a shambles. Trucks, 
their drivers dead or panic-stricken, crashed into each 
other, blocked those behind, and brought the entire 
movement to a halt. Some ran off the road; others bogged 
down or turned over in the soft mud. 


Throughout the day the strafing continued, while the 
tortured column tried to move forward. Government 
airdromes were hives of jubilant activity as flights swept 
in, refuelled, replenished bomb-racks, and raced away 
again. Tons of bombs and thousands of machine-gun 
bullets fell upon the hapless train before a welcome dark- 
hess gave temporary respite. 

Even the advance guard came in for its share of at- 
tention from the airmen. Although the deployed units 
were better able to protect themselves, something of the 
panic communicated itself forward and threw the ad- 
vance guard into considerable disorder. Government 
troops sensed the uncertainty of the attackers, and ad- 
vanced to drive them back. 

It became evident that the attack was a failure. During 
the night of March 12-13th a retirement was ordered. 
When the Government planes returned to the kill next 
day their targets were moving in the opposite direction. 
Loyalist troops now moved cautiously forward. The 
International Brigades, assisted by 6-ton tanks which were 
able to negotiate the mucky country, regained Trijueque 
but passed through without cleaning the town out. A 
Rightist battalion commander rallied a force behind the 
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A nasty little scrap ensued in which the Insur- 
an the shattered village. 

the 13th the sun broke through for the first time. 
this was of doubtful advantage to the retreating 
gents, for it gave the Loy alist artillery enough visi- 
co register on 5 the column and add gunfire to that of 
planes. However, it enabled the land-locked In- 
su:gent planes to get off the ground and over the moun- - 
tains to the aid of their ground troops. Efforts to drive the 
strafing planes away from the column were frustrated by 
the Government's superior air strength. The Insurgent 
flyers spent the next several days creating diversions by. 

bombing Government airdromes and assembly areas. 

For nesdly seven days the nightmare continued as the 
column retired slowly down the road. By the 2oth the 
Rightists had fallen ‘back about eight miles, finally re- 
covering sufficient wit and courage to strike back at the 
diving planes, which harassed their movements and trains 
as far back as Siguenza. Realizing that their tactics had. - 
lost the effect of surprise and finding that low-flying- 
forays were becoming risky in the face of desperation, the. 
Loyalists ceased air operations. 


















share of the fighting. On the 13th the Brihuega column, 
which had halted, received the first of a series of air at-- 
tacks. 

The fighting waged fiercely for several days as the 
Insurgents tried to extricate themselves from their ticklish 
position. 

As the left division began to fall back, its rear guard put 
up a splendid fight, keeping the Loyalists out of Brihuega 
until the 18th. Three Government brigades tried to trap 
this covering force, which probably consisted of a couple 
of battalions of infantry, some artillery, and machine 
guns. On the 18th the rear guard, in danger of being sur- 
munded. withdrew with difficulty. The pursuing troops 
captured about 60 trucks, 6 field pieces, some machine 
guns, and nearly 100 prisoners. One small group, which 
was cut off in the ancient Church of Santa Maria, made a 
heroic stand before it was wiped out after a terrific fight 
of nearly twenty hours. 

On the right the Spanish column held its position and 
did good work, preventing a flanking movement that 
might have cut off the main body. This column, not be- 
ing tied to a road and being better protected by the broken 
ground, was spared the terrific bombardment from the air. 
It retired only a short distance and that in order to rectify 
the line. 

On the 20th the Rightists dug in and endured a last 
terrific air attack, which failed to be decisive because it 

was not supported by ground troops. The lines finally 
became stabilized about eight miles ahead of the original 
positions. 

Approximately one-half the ground seized in the ad- 
vance remained in the hands of the Insurgents; otherwise 
the operation was a Loyalist victory. That the victory was 

t decisive may be attributed to the apparent failure of 
- Government t appreciate its success and to the weak- 
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In the meantime the flank columns were getting their . 
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ness of the pursuit. One important result of the victory, 
not measured by tactical standards, was the tremendous 
boost to Loyalist morale. 

Althought the Insurgent plan for the capture of Guad- 
alajara was daring, it stood a good chance of success. 
Guadalajara was a vital strategic center; had it been taken 
Madrid might well have fallen. With their last supply 
arteries severed, the defenders, for all their courage, could 
not have held out. However, to send a force of less than 
20,000 into the heart of the Madrid battle position, was 
to crawl head first into a rattlesmake’s lair. Suppose the 
attackers had reached their objective? What would have 
happened? The column had two strikes on it before it 
started. 

The preliminary operations, particularly the well-con- 
cealed concentration, were masterly. Of course, if the 
Loyalists had possessed an intelligence service worthy of 
the name, the movement of thousands of trucks and men 
into the Siguenza area might not have been so successfully 
concealed. Nevertheless, all credit is due the Insurgents 
for achieving an initial surprise unequalled since Allenby’s 
push 1 in Pdlesine 

The successful practice of that branch of the military 
art called tactics requires skilled workers and tested tools. 
This operation, in particular, required a well-trained, high- 
ly mobile, and flexible force, capable of coordinated action. 
Instead, the Rightists used a hastily-formed, poorly trained 
command which could not take care of itself. 
was deficient in teamwork, 
cipline. 


The corps 
staff functioning, and dis- 

It was a mistake to underestimate the capabilities of the 
defenders. The conduct of the march indicates that the 
attackers were inspired—deluded might be the better 
word—by the success of Marshal Badoglio’s motor raid 
on Addis Ababa. Unfortunately for che Rightists, they 
were dealing with air-minded Spaniards and not semi- 
civilized Ethiopians. 

Adverse weather played havoc with the march. Con- 
tinued rains transformed the 
morass. 


country into a muddy 
unable to leave the road, 


the mercy of an attack from the air. 


The column, was at 

The fate of this motorized corps is an object lesson in 
the improper use of massed motors. A closely-packed 
column of trucks, miles in length, was pushed down: a 
well-marked road in broad daylight with practically no 
antiaircraft protection, The movement made a target that 
was an airman’s dream. A sound motor transport plan 
would have provided for a reduction in the size of the 
targets; this, of course, would have materially reduced the 
effect of air raids. 

At no time did the Rightists have the benefit of aerial 
reconnaissance. When planes were most desperately 
needed they didn’t come—because they couldn't. The 
temporary airdromes beyond the mountains were quag- 
mires—in contrast to the more permanent Government 


fields. Moreover, had 


Planes were glued to the ground. 


the Insurgent ships been able to fly, they could not have 
negotiated the dangerous crossing of the cloud-wrapped 
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mountains. When planes finally arrived they were out- 
numbered and driven from the air. It is a mistake to 
depend entirely upon air support for protection against 
enemy air torces. 

The Government courted disaster by failing to cover 
Guadalajara adequately. 


This front was far too important 
to neglect. 


The Government, in failing to utilize its 
superior air force as a competent eye, laid itself open to 
surprise. Indeed it nearly paid a prohibitive price to learn 
that if a man ts gunning for you it pays to keep an eye on 
him. 

The one bight spot in the operation was the work of 
the Government air force in the counter-attack. Yet even 
here tremendous tactical advantages were thrown away by 
the failure of the ground troops to exploit air successes. 
The Loyalist flyers broke up the Insurgent offensive and 
set the stage for a counter-stroke; but that counter-stroke 
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could only be delivered by the bayonets of the in‘ 
and . the infantry did not come through. 

The ground forces seem to have made no coord 
So slow was their advan 
for two days they ‘lost all contact with a shake: 
whose rate of retirement was little better than a 
day. Had the International Brigades acted with 
there might have been some significance to the 

‘Spanish Caporetto.’ 


counter- attack at any time. 


Although Guadalajara is still too near to permit 
authoritative estimate, 


massed in a closed-up column of vehicles. When m 


it is not without its lessons 
demonstrates the effectiveness of air attack upon 


OODs 


Nn are 


not trained to defend themselves against such attacks/ 
and when they are denied freedom of movement by the 
condition of the terrain, they are helpless before the deat): 


that strikes from the sky. 


EXPERIENCE HAS FULLY PROVED that in war every operation from the greatest to the 
smallest, ought to be under the absolute direction of one mind. . 
manded by a debating club ever escaped discomfiture and disgrace?—Macau LAY. 


What army com- 
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ODERN DEFENSE TRENDS 


‘By Major Richard G, Tindall, \NFANTRY 


Worvtp War PeEriop 


the start of the World War, the conception of de- 
in depth was looked on as heresy. Nearly all armies, 
ywn included, believed in defense on a single line. 
re was to be one firing trench and one only; every- 
was to be staked on the retention of this line. 

fo be sure, it was contemplated that there would be 

other trench a short distance in rear, but this was labeled 
a ‘cover trench” and was merely intended to shelter sup- 
ports until they moved forward to reinforce the occupants 
of the firing trench. The very profile of the cover trench 
discout aged | its use as a fire trench, for it was believed that 
know ledge of a defensive line in rear might weaken the 
resolution of front-line troops. 

The British and Germans did pay some little attention 
to the concealment of trenches, but the French could not 
be bothered with such trifles. In fact, they had little 
intention of defending at all; they meant to attack and 
saw small reason to waste time on such morale-weakening 
training as practicing how to hide from an enemy. Their 
view of the matter is best illustrated by their retention of 
flaming red trousers as field uniform. 


In the first great battles on the Western Front both 
sides rushed to the attack. Neither was willing to defend. 
Nevertheless, local clashes indicated that even a hastily 
improvised defense was superior to the headlong attack, 
which in general succeeded only when surprise was gained 
or when the enemy was weak or disorganized by bass own 
unsuccessful attempts at offensive action. 


The defense also met the test successfully during the 
Battle of the Marne and the Race to the Sea, the attack 
failing nearly everywhere. In fact, by the end of 1914 
such phrases’ were in the air as “‘the only successful attacks 
are counter-attacks’” and “‘the advantage accrues to him 
who first goes wholeheartedly on the defensive.” The 
attacker had finally realized the tremendous stopping 
power of barbed wire and the machine gun. 


Meanwhile, the defender had also made a momentous 
discovery—one could lose one’s front-line trench without 
losing the war! One merely kept on fighting and dug 
another trench. Thus, bit by bit, the idea of a second firing 
trench behind the first came to seem less fanciful. In fact, 
under certain conditions, it seemed a downright stroke of 

genius. By the spring of 1915 the defensive systems 

h: ibitually consisted of two or three lines. The rear lines, 

: wever, usually took up the fight only after the front 
e had been overrun. 


\s in the article “Modern Attack Trends” in the January- 
ruary, 1938, issue of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, and for the same 
ons, the viewpoint of this article is that of an interior unit. 


The powerful attacks in the spring of 1915 in which 
artillery concentrations blew whole sections of front-line 
trenches out of existence, added strength to the arguments 
for increased depth. it was a decided ad- 
vantage to force the hostile artillery to Bade several 
lines of trenches instead of one. More time and munitions 
would be required for an effective job, the defending 
troops would have more security, 
more warning. 


Obviously 


and their commander 


Until this time machine guns were habitually emplaced 
in the trenches themselves. When the hostile artillery 
prepared an attack, it systematically destroyed these 
trenches and with them the defender’s ‘principal means of 
resistance. the defender conceived the 
idea of loc ating some mz achine guns outside the trenches. 
Thus, area es a began to repl: ce the defense of suc- 
cessive lines, although the olc 1 ide a was slow to die. 


c; onsequently, 


A further step came after the French attack in Artois 
on May g, 1915. Although finally repulsed, it gave the 
German command many anxious moments, for French 
infantry broke through the forward defenses and pene- 
trated far within the "Gan an lines. The German com- 
mand was prompt to find the answer. One position was 


not enough. from one end of the German front to 


Soon, 
the other, a second position began to appear; this was so 
located that an enemy who h od captured the first position 
would have to displ. ace his artillery before he could attack 
the second position. The fighting in Champagne in the 
fall of 1915 vindicated this precaution; there a powe rful 
French attack tore through the German first position, only 


to break down before the rear defenses. 


During all this time the front line had invariably been 
the main line of resistance and was held in great strength. 
Neither side was willing to lose an inch of ground ‘ond 
both counter-attacked at the slightest provocation. Nat- 
urally, with so many men comeded i into the forward por- 
tion of the position, heavy losses were suffered during 
artillery bombardments. Measures were taken early in 
1916 to remedy this situation. However, orders to thin 
out the front lines had little effect at first, although it was 
now quite clear that a few machine guns coul 1 disrupt an 
attack. The reason was psy chologic: al: subordinates were 


sharply taken to task if they lost a bit of trench. Conse- 





The defense is more mobile 
than the attack. 
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quently, all leaders continued to mass their means far 
forward. 

Another idea began to take form about this time—that 
of forming islands of resistance on the stronger terrain 
instead of distributing troops uniformly. The early ap- 
plication of this system was none too successful because at 
first the defended localities were conspicuous targets for 
the enemy artillery. 

Immense quantities of munitions now being available, 
entire trench systems were destroyed by the long artillery 
preparations of the battles of Verdun and the Somme. 
In each case the defending force narrowly escaped disaster. 
Thus it became clear that the system of defense required 
radical alteration to cope with the growing power of the 
attack. 

Some units noticed that it was not until their trenches 
had been destroyed and improvised shell-hole emplace- 
ments had been occupied, that the hostile attacks were 
checked. This led to the conclusion that such positions 
were the only satisfactory kind. They pointed out that 
this system of defense forced the enemy to disperse his 
artillery fire over huge areas. They considered trenches 
desirable, but principally as a means of communication 
within a position. The belief grew that the important 
weapons should not be located in or near trenches; and 
greatly increased emphasis was placed on camouflage. 
Likewise the depth ot positions—about 1,000 meters on 
the Somme—was seen to be too slight. Depth was in- 
creased and weapons echeloned oun to the rear were 
called upon to place fire in front of the main line of 
resistance. 

From these various ideas the Germans evolved a new 
defensive system for 1917. Deep mobile formations in 
loose groups replaced the old regular system, and the idea 
that the infantryman must stand or fall on one spot be- 
gan to give way to that of an elastic defense. Small units 
were authorized to make certain changes of position in 
battle, and the forward portion of the position was to be 
held less strongly. The main line of resistance was now 
regarded merely as the forward limit of the position, a 
convenient line on the ground in front of which fires were 
placed and behind which islands of defense were eche- 
loned. Special counter- attacking divisions were held close 
behind the position. Incidentally, except for wider 
trenches, German dispositions did not seem appreciably 
affected by the fact that tanks had appeared on the 
battlefield in the fall of 1916. 

The new German tactics won several defensive victories 
and prevented the Allied attacks of 1917 from gaining a 
decision. However, German defenders met serious local 
reverses at Arras, Messines, Verdun, la Malmaison, in 
Flanders, and at Cambrai, with the result that further 
changes were made in defensive technique. 

In retrospect it seems that a new battle era began with 
Cambrai. But Cambrai had little effect on defensive 
dispositions in 1917, for the great tank attack came late in 
the fall when German attention was riveted on offensive 
tactics for the next campaign. Instead, it was the much- 


decried British offensive in Flanders which inspir« | the 
major modifications in German defensive measures 

Controversies over the advisability of this offensir plus 
the almost complete unsuitability ‘of the terrain for of 
fensive action, have tended to obscure an interestin » con. 
test of tactical methods which tested the German c: fens. 
to the utmost. When, in the early battles of 1917, the 
Allies had attempted to exploit an initial success, Ger. 
man counter-attack divisions had usually been able t 
restore the situation. At times they had even thrown the 
attacker back upon his line of departure. But now in 
Flanders the British changed their habits. They strictly 
limited the depth of their progression: after a short ad 

vance, they sat tight and awaited the German counter. 
attacks; these they smashed by massive concentrations of 
artillery. The Germans had hoped to catch the British jp 
the midst of an artillery displacement, but this hope was 
not realized because the British did not need to displace 
their guns for such a limited advance. Consequently, 
when the counter-attack came, the British were well pre- 
pared to cope with it. A day or so later, the British artil- 
lery would displace and then the whole process would 
be repeated. 

Ludendorff wracked his brain for an answer to this 
technique. For a time he even reverted to holding his 
front lines in considerable force and abandoned counter- 
attacks other than local ones. When this scheme failed 
to stand the test on October 4, he tried a new expedient 

an advanced zone which, in reality, was no more than 
a modified form of an outpost. A strip of ground in front 
of the main line of resistance was to be occupied by small 
groups; these were to hold, preferably by mobile defense, 
against everything but a grand-style attack. Von Kil 
describes them as follows: 

The foremost shell-crater area of the position to a depth of 
500-1,000 meters was to be occupied merely as an advanced 
zone and was only to be held by a thin line of sentries with 
a few machine guns. In the face of a big offensive, thes 
troops were to retire on the line of resistance immediately in 
rear of this advanced zone while the artillery was at once t 
lay down and maintain a dense barrage in front of it. 


This system forced the British to make a long advance 
under fire before they reached the position on which the 
Germans had determined to fight. The intervals between 
defended localities behind the main line of resistance were 
reduced, as compared to previous German dispositions, 
and the localities themselves expanded in size. Counter- 
attacks came back into favor. This new system gave g good 
results in the late fall of 1917. While ‘Ludendorft was 
developing this idea of the advanced zone, another great 
tactician, Pétain, was reaching a somewhat similar, but 
broader, conclusion. In his Instruction on the Defensive 
Combat of Large Units, published on December 20, 1917, 
Peétain demanded that the battle position—the one de- 
signed to break the hostile attack—should no longer be 
the first position, but a rear position. The first position 
was merely to be held as an outpost. Pétain’s basic dea 

was to gain surprise by a defensive maneuver. He so ight 
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cause him to strike a blow in the air 
a weakly-held first position, and then confront 
es with an intact battle position. 


the enemy, 




















application of Pétain’s methods in the spring of 

was by no means wholehearted. The French gov- 

; 1t objected to surrendering another inch of French 

; nd intimated that Petain had better change his 

sysccm. Nor was Foch sold on this idea; in fact quite a 

controversy ensued between him and Petain. Finally, 

Pérain’s subordinates themselves were loath to learn new 

tricks. Not until after the Chemin des Dames disaster 

in May did Pétain’s six-month-old directive begin to make 
headway, and even then it moved slowly. 

Me anwhile, the British had adopted a modified form 
of the German defense (based on the technique of August, 
1917, which the Germans later altered). At least this 
was what GHQ prescribed, but the application was by 
no means uniform for different commanders had different 
conceptions. It appears from the British official history 
that the defensive dispositions of the various corps which 
were attacked on March 21 varied materially. Moreover, 
there was some distrust of the new doctrine in the ranks; 
the British Army had a tradition of fighting 1 in line, and 
the “bird cage’ ’ idea was none too popular. 

In any case, the spring of 1918 saw defeat after defeat 
for the defense. Its wire was blown sky-high, its artillery 
neutralized, its signal communications cut and its forward 
posts isolated by. bent but violent artillery preparations. 
§ Then the position was submerged by skillful and aggres- 
sive German infantry which cashed j its way rapidly tan 
ward behind a deep and dense barrage and kept going. 

When the Allies made their fight on the first position 
they were crushed. Their early attempts to make their 
principal stand on a rear position were also disastrous, 
for they made the mistake of employing an excessive 
number of troops in the outpost position. In fact, they 
fought not one battle, but two, and each one with only 
half of their strength. Pétain considered this to be as 
faulty as the old procedure. He held that battle must be 
given with all available forces on one position, but that 


the location of this position must come as a surprise to the 
enemy. 






































































































































































With one outstanding exception, tanks proved of little 
value to the defense. The British scattered theirs in small 
packets behind the front and then failed to make much 
use of them. Many of the machines developed mechanical 
trouble or ran out of gas as the result of repeated move- 
ments to the rear and had to be destroyed to prevent their 
falling i into the hands of the enemy. In contrast to this un- 
inspiring procedure, Mangin’s tank counter-attack of 
June 11 struck a victorious enemy im flank, stopped his 
attack which had been progressing rapidly for two days, 
and proved conclusively that the defense can employ an 
- nsive weapon to advantage. 

B ut in spite of the brilliance of this isolated counter- 
stroke, it was apparent by July 1 that a4 1918 attack could 
un any position at any time the attacker was willing 
ry the price. The price, incidentally, was exacted not 
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so much in lives as in matériel 
lery ammunition. 


it was equally clear, however, that the defender could 
avert complete disaster as long as he had adequ: ate reserves. 
He could bring up fresh troops faster than the attack 
could progress and eventually could bring it to a standstill. 
Time and time again, the Allies’ superior motor equip- 
ment enabled them to rush huge masses of reserves to 


chiefly artillery and artil- 


critical areas from distant portions of the front. 

There had been occasions, however, when the Allied 
reserves were nearly gone and fortunate it was that 
Americans were now arriving in large numbers. It was 
also fortunate that the spring defeats had not shaken 
Pétain’s faith in his basic principles, for finally at the 
critical moment, a French army applied his directive 
wholeheartedly. The result was a detensive classic. 

Shortly before the German attack of July 15, the French 
Fourth Army in C thampagne withdrew secretly to a rear 
position. In its forward position it left only a ‘‘shell,” whose 
principal mission was to maintain the normal aspect of the 
sector and to report when the German infantry actually 
moved to the attack. The terrain given up included a por- 
tion of the Monts de Champagne, which afforded some of 
the best observation on the Western Front. In 1917 the 
conquest of these hills had cost the French thousands of 
lives; naturally the Germans never dreamed they would be 
voluntarily abandoned. 


Two German armies furiously bombarded the first 
French position, attacked and ¢ aptured the Monts and 
swept onward, only to run up against the real resistance 
hours later. This long adv ance was conducted under the 
fire of an intact French artillery which had every range 


spotted to a y: ard and which found some of its best t: irgets 
since 1914. 


The defense had at last fully utilized the long- missing 
factor of surprise. The German offensive was intial in 
a few hours. 


The last four months of the war are chiefly notable, 
from a defensive viewpoint, for the Germans’ belated 
effort to cope with tanks, whose importance they finally 
recognized. Special antitank rifles were issued to the in- 
fantry, mines planted, tank traps constructed, and large 
numbers of artillery pieces detailed as antitank guns. A 
tank obstacle, preferably a water line, became the most 
desirable element of a defensive position. During the last 
month or two special antitank centers of resistance were 
created along certain parts of the front. The general 
idea of these is indicated in Figure 1 

These measures resulted in heavy tank losses,’ but 
when weighed against the results the tanks obtained, these 
losses were not excessive. The German defense managed 
to avert disaster, but not defeat. And so the last year of the 
war ended, as it had begun, in success for the attacker 
limited success perhaps, but unmistakably success. 





*Of the 229 odd tanks actually engaged on July 18, there were 
102 casualties. On the next day 50 of the 105 engaged were lost. 
In the engagements near Rethel in the late fall of 1918 the losses 
were 80 out of 100 tanks. 
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German antitank area, 1918 


Thus, throughout the entire war, as the French Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Langon points out, the defense was able to 
cope with the constantly increasing power of the attack 
only by 

(1) Continued increase in depth. 
(2) Concealment and greater dispersion of the means 
of defense. 
(3) Achievement of surprise by maneuver. 
Be 
Post-War PERIop 

By the end of the war it was obvious that the strongest 
attacks could progress slowly, and that even a lemeily 
organized defense was superior to all but the most highly 
organized attacks. Therefore, since the defense meme 
able to take care of itself, military thought in the im- 
mediate post-war period turned principally to the prob- 
lems of the attack. 

It was quickly realized that at the start of any war in 
the near future, the tremendous power of 1918 attacks 
would be lacking, for there would be an initial shortage, 
not only of matériel, but of men. This troop shortage 
would result in gaps between units. Under such conditions 
the offensive naturally stressed speed and maneuver at 
the expense of power, ‘while the defense sought ways and 
means of holding wider fronts against weaker attacks. By 
consequence the defense spread out and there was less 
emphasis placed on depth. 

In recent years, however, large numbers of fast tanks 
have been built, war reserves greatly increased, and far- 
reaching steps taken to speed up industrial mobilization. 
This has completely changed the immediate pe war 


picture. It is now amply evident that at the outbreak of 


war the armies of today will be capable of sledge- ho nme; 
blows. It 1s equally clear that the 1918 scale will be r iched 
in far less than four years. Consequently, defensi: ~ pro. 
cedure has been overhauled again. : 


FRENCH DEVELOPMENT 


The basic idea of French defense today is clearly | ught 
out in the introduction to the 1937 edition of L’l mplo, 
Tactique des Grands Unités, which states: 


Far from weakening the effect of the principles laid down 
in 1921 in regard to the occupation of a defensive Position 
(which had as their basis the echelonment in depth ot weap- 
ons combining their fire action in front of a main line ; 
sistance protected by an obstacle) new developments a t 
increase the value of the obstacle and the importance 
echelonment in depth. 


The regulations make it clear that the obstacle referred 
to is primarily an antitank obstacle and that it wswally 
determines the location of the battle position. \n other 
words, the obstacle is more important than observation or 
field or fire and a respectable defensive position wil! 
usually be behind a stream line. If there is no natural 
obstacle, then an obstacle must be created. 


L 


A slight change of wording seems to have paved the 
way for an increase in the depth of defensive positions 
Formerly, weapons from all portions of the position, | 
cluding the regimental reserve line, were required to 
participate in che general barrage placed 1 in front of the 
main line of resistance. This provision limited positions 
to a maximum organized depth of some 2,000 meters 
The new regulations specify that the French division is 
to echelon its means throughout the depth of its position 
provided that “‘it remains capable of realizing as dense 
a concentration of fires as possible in front of the main 
line of resistance.” To an Anglo-Saxon mind there ap- 
pears little if any difference berwten the two versions but 
some difference must exist. The specific restrictions of th 
past are removed and by some mysterious process of rea- 
soning (perhaps a touch of the famed Latin logic) the 
French seem to consider that they now have more lat 
tude in the matter of depth and that the new wording en- 
courages the division to increase depth at the expense of 
slightly weakening the general barrage. Apparently 1 
this case when they say “‘as dense as possible,” they di 
not literally mean as dense as possible. Be this as it may 
be, positions are now usually 2,500 or 3,000 meters deep. 

The reason, of course, is the fast tank which can reach 
and cross a shallow position in a few minutes. The high 
command naturally wishes to increase depth and thereby 
increase the length of time that tanks will be exposed to a 
system of organized antitank fires. For this reason the 
French have " dcGinieely adopted the idea of echeloning 
their antitank guns in depth as well as their other defensive 
weapons; and this in spite of the fact that the available 
number of AT guns—g per regiment—is scarcely sut- 
ficient to protect the foremost infantry. Confidence 1: 1 the 
effectiveness of antitank mines and artillery and the 
canalizing effect of natural and artificial obstacles in- 
fluenced the development. 
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are making the best of a temporarily unsatis- 
f. icuation by placing the bulk of their antitank guns 








3 zeneral zones, one in the forward portion of the 
p ‘and the other some 1,500 meters in rear. Finally 
, ate a rear barrier line by the AT guns of reserves. 
V he formation of a divisional detachment of 27 of 
th <-mm. antitank guns, which is expected soon, the 
nur: oer of those weapons in the division will be virtually 
dou!ed and we may look to see the echelonment take on 
more of a checkerboard formation. 

[he weakness of the present allotment is apparent 
whenever the terrain does not strongly favor antitank ac- 









tion. Colonel Mainié, an undoubted authority, refers to 
6 antitank guns per kilometer as a “feeble” defense and 
12 guns as a ‘‘reasonable’”’ one. Since the French division, 
whi h may be called upon to defend some 10,000 meters 
of front, has only thirty-one 25-mm. AT guns and six 
75-mm. guns especially adapted for action against tanks, 
it 1s apparent that the AT gun defense will be something 
less than ““‘feeble”’ unless there happens to be considerable 

“antitank terrain” in the sector. 

Nevertheless, the French consider that the antitank 
gun and mine are to the tank what the machine gun and 
barbed wire are to the infantry. They say that the defense 
can no more face a modern attack without AT guns than 
it can without automatic egret This introduces a new 
complication into fire plans. A fire plan which fails to co- 
ordinate automatic weapons with antitank guns and mines 
is considered incomplete. The AT guns and mines must 
protect the automatic weapons from tanks while the auto- 
matic weapons prevent the AT guns from being overrun 
by hostile infantry. 

In addition to mines and other AT obstacles, the French 
stress the use of all kinds of demolitions. The extent of 
§ demolitions is only limited by the available time, troops, 
and explosives. 

The original dispositions of a French division defending 
a battle position are based almost entirely upon the terrain 
and upon fine shades of meaning in the wording of the 
mission received. Unequal distribution of troops and ab- 
horrence of any “normal formation” are cardinal prin- 
ciples. Where they plan to make their main defensive 
effort, they may give battalions frontages as small as 
1,000 meters. But they can not afford such a dense defense 
in many places. Therefore, where a strong attack is not 
anticipated, or where terrain can be lost without serious 
consequences, battalions may be required to defend 2,000 
meters, or even more if behind a good obstacle. 

There is little resemblance between dispositions de- 
signed to meet a power attack and the deployment for 
defense against a mechanized force. A study of this latter 
type of defense by an interior division was recently pub- 
lished in La Revue d'Infanterie by Captain Brouillard. 

He considered a situation in which an interior division 
(pert of an army), advancing to occupy a defensive posi- 
tion behind a river line, found itself forestalled by an 
encmy who was known to have a mass of armored vehicles. 
Some of the hostile mechanized elements were encounter- 
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ed on the near side of the river. These were followed at 
some distance by several motorized columns. The friendly 
advance elements were being driven back, so the high com- 
mand decided to assume the defensive along the general 
line reached by the main body. 

So far only organic artillery had appeared. Therefore, 
a strong infantry -artillery attack was out of the question 
and ae only attack to be feared was one based on tanks. 


The division in question had to deploy On a 10,000-meter 
front. 


There were open plateaux in its sector which afforded 
splendid observation and over which the grazing fire of 
machine guns would have full play. Occupation of these 
areas would have been ideal against an infantry-artillery 
attack but in the situation in question the division com- 
mander carefully avoided them. He noted that some vil- 
lages, wooded hills and a walled chateau limited the pos- 
sible advance of tanks to three principal channels, which 
crossed the region he intended to avoid. Based on these 
observations, the division commander directed the estab- 
lishment of checkerboarded centers of resistance (organ- 
ized for all-around defense) in areas inaccessible to tanks 
and ordered that all antitank fire be concentrated in the 
three channels of approach. Consequently, the division 
occupied villages and woods—even small isolated woods 
which in 1918 were called “shell nests.” There were gaps 
of as much as 1,500 meters between centers of resistance. 

A single company was ordered to occupy a small ex- 
posed hill in order to maintain liaison between two regi- 
ments. To protect this unit all the engineers of the di- 
vision were used to construct artificial antitank defenses. 
Except for this lone company, not a man in the division 
was stationed on these exposed hills in daylight; small 
liaison detachments occupied them at night. 


The principal mission of the artillery was to place fire 
in the avenues of tank approach. The normal barrage in 
front of centers of resistance was regarded as less important 
than concentrations between them. The batteries were 
organized for close combat and given small infantry sup- 


ports. 

The division retained no infantry reserves. Captain 
Brouillard pointed out that against attack by a mechanized 
force the infantry would be too slow to fill gaps and use- 
less for counter-attack. Therefore he used all the battalions 
to strengthen the original defense. It will be noted that 
his solution to a problem which will be encountered with 
increasing frequency is far from schematic. 


In general it appears that the present French tendency 
is to retain larger reserves and to hold the forward part of 
positions with fewer men than formerly. Nevertheless 
the most important part of a French division is still nailed 
to the ground and automatically executes a rigid mission. 
A subordinate unit is planked down on a piece of terrain. 
There it camouflages itself, carefully organizes its fires, 
fights, and if necessary, dies. It does not shift position to 
avoid hostile fires, but defends its emplacements to the 
end. It defends itself primarily by fire; only the mobile 
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division reserves and the artillery make shifts after the 
battle has started. 

The French hope to conceal their dispositions so ef- 
fectively that the enemy will be deceived as to the exact 
location of the principal defense. Lieutenant Colonel 
Langon in La Revue Militaire Frangaise suggests that the 
best way to fool the enemy as to the location of the main 
line of resistance is not to have any. He proposes to have 
three zones, designated forward, intermediate, and rear; 
the center of gravity of the defense would at times fall in 
one zone, at times in another, this being a decision of 
command. He holds that this would Ne, Se an element 

of surprise, or at least of doubt for the enemy. The 
augmentation of depth would do away entirely with the 
idea of the principal barrage. 

Figure 2 shows his idea of the dispositions of an infan- 
try regiment when the defensive effort is to be made in 
the intermediate zone. Two battalions are abreast, each 
holding a portion of the forward and intermediate zones. 
The third battalion holds the rear zone covering the artil- 
lery. The direct-support artillery, in order to assist in anti- 
tank defense, adopts a more linear deployment than 1s 
now customary in defense. The depth of the regiment 
would be 5,000 meters. 

The next regulation on camouflage and organization of 
the ground will be more conservative than Lieutenant 
Colonel Langon’s suggestions. Nevertheless it will un- 
doubtedly increase depth and place added emphasis on 
dispersion of the means of defense and on camouflage. 

Already camouflage and concealment have become sec- 
ond nature to French units. Dummy emplacements are 
considered nearly as important as real ones. Each light 
machine gun, heavy machine gun, and antitank weapon 
has its camouflage net. The troops spend long hours dig- 
ging and concealing emplacements; there is nothing per- 
functory about this training. The private soldier realizes 
that it is a question of his neck. 

“If the enemy locates my emplacement, | will ce rtainly 
get killed,” he explains as he puts a bit more grass on 
top of his camouflage net or moistens the ground in front 
of his light machine gun, so that the mele blast will not 
kick up dust. 

The result of scrupulous attention to detail along such 
simple lines is astounding. A French regiment (two- 
thirds of it reservists) sinks into the ground in a few hours 
and leaves no trace. The airplane camera may pick up 
something, but the hostile ground observer, looking across 
at that ridge 1,000 meters away, sees the landscape and 
nothing more. At best, careful study through a telescope 
may reveal suspicious vegetation which might conceal an 
automatic weapon or an antitank gun. Asa rule emplace- 
ments are not visible more than 100 yards away, for French 
camouflage is not only designed to conceal weapons from 
the prying eyes and camera of the air observer 5,000 
feet above and from the artillery observer 5,000 feet away, 
but also to hide them from the tanker so feet away. 

In the smoke and confusion of battle, the myopic tank 
will undoubtedly experience much difficulty in locating 






resistance; this trouble will generally persist until 


N€ ip. 
fantry weapons open fire. This leads the French tx hie 
that the more the resistance is dispersed the mo ¢ pro. 
nounced this particular shortcoming of the tank become, 

If tanks lead the hostile attack, the AT guns wil: be thy 
only infantry weapons with which the French w oper 
fire initially. The automatic weapons will remai silen, 
until they get an infantry target. If the antitan\ guns 


fail to knock out the tanks, the automatic weapons wil 
let the tanks go by and open on the hostile infantry at the 
last moment. 

The French feel that the characteristics of the tank, plus 
the desire to utilize its speed, will prevent it from doing 
much “mopping up. ” Thus they contend that th 
defense may still win its battle by defeating the hostik 
infantry and severing the connection between tanks and 
the remainder of the attacking forces. They say that sud 
things happened not once but many times in 1918; hence 
they re not think that they are asking too much of their 
front-line infantry. In addition, they point out that th 
infantry may alway S hope that its situation will be relieved 
by at ank counter-attack. 

Since the antitank defense of an attack can never be x 
effective as that of an organized defense, counter-attacking 
tanks do not need as much assistance from other we: apon 
as do attacking tanks or counter- attacking infantry. There. 
fore, the Feanch say that the old rule “ stop the enem 
first, then counter-attack,” does not hold in its entiret 
They see no reason why counter- attacking tanks should 
not strike an advz ancing enemy. Moreover, they Liber 
that the defense should be able to counter-attack u pon 
shorter notice than in the past and with greater as 
for, since tanks are admirably fitted for lateral move. 
ments on the battlefield, it should be easier to strike from 
a flank. The French insist that infantry in movement is 
particularly vulnerable to tanks, and they cite a case in 
June, 1918, when five tanks in an unsupported counter- 
attack struck a German infantry regiment, inflicted 5o0 
casualties, and paralyzed a division for an entire day. 

When the objective of the tank counter-attack is hostik 
tanks, the French hold to the motto “Don’t send a boy t 
do a man’s work.” From the two encounters between 
tanks in the World War they deduce that the best-armed 
and best-armored tank will prevail; that just as a cruiser 
is no match for a battleship, so a light tank is no match 
for a heavy or medium tank. 

In case a powerful attack crushes the defending di- 
visions and sends armored units swarming through the 
gap to exploit the success, can not the French reserves be 
defeated piecemeal and the war won in one great battle’ 
The French shrug their shoulders and say that of course all 
things are possible but— 

(1) The defense as a whole is more mobile than the 
attack and can reinforce a threatened zone faster than 4 
hostile attack can progress. Except for mechanized units 
the attack walks; the defender can bring up reinforce- 
ments by truck and rail. It took von Kluck 15 day 
go from the Gette River in Belgium to the Paris r a 
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A French conception of a regiment in defense 
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it only took Joffte 5 days to shift troops by rail from Alsace 
and Lorraine to meet him. mechanized and 
motorized defense moves faster to the battlefield than 
mechanized attack moves on the battlefield. 
division pouring through a gap will encounter at least 
some isolated resistance and must therefore proceed 
with a certain amount of caution. On the other hand, the 
defender’s mechanized and motorized even 
though brought from 150 miles away, can move most 
of that distance at top speed. 

(2) Delay works for the defense and there will be 
plenty of delay. A complete plan will have been pre- 
pared to hamper the progress of the exploiting units. The 
army 1s specifically charged in the new French regula- 
tions “with giving ng defensive battle still greater 
depth and suppleness by assuring in rear of the army's 
position of resistance, the eventual defense of successive 
positions well- protected against irruptions of armored 
fighting vebicles.” 

(3) Demolitions will cramp the style of a mechanized 
force. A suitable stream line, a couple of mobile com- 
panies of engineers, a few tons of explosives, and the 
enemy's mechanized divisions will be stopped on a sur- 
prisingly wide front. 

(4) The so-called offensive weapons help the defense 
too. In particular they permit the defense to launch pow- 
erful counter-strokes by surprise. 

There is no question that the French are much im- 
pressed with the power of the defensive. When large 
forces are involved they doubt if a defender with adequate 
reserves can be completely defeated in a single battle. 
They agree with von Schlieffen that it requires both a 
Hannibal and a Varro to make a Canna, and they are 
quite confident that there will be no French or German 


Varro. 


Moreover, 


An armored 


reserves, 


GERMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Now as to German ideas. Although it is almost in- 
stinctive for the Germans to seek solutions by offensive 
action, they realize that the defensive will be necessary 
in certain areas in order to gain time or to free forces for use 
elsewhere. 

The supreme German tactical principle is mobility, and 
this idea permeates the defense as well as the attack. In 
the first place the Germans go in heavily for what we may 
call the “delaying defense,” which seems to be a little 
more defense than our delaying action. In the second 
place, the defense proper (which i is the type we will con- 
sider) is the very antithesis of a rigid, static, obvious de- 
fense. The latter i is called by the Germans “digging your 
own graves.’ 

The German ideal of defense is something that is not 
only flexible but almost intangible; something that shifts 
its forces to meet the enemy’s main blow or that avoids it 
altogether; something that is always doing the unexpect- 
ed; something that is not pinned down by the enemy 
unless it wishes to be. The lesson of July 15, 1918, has 
not been lost upon the Germans; they continually seek 
to “mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy” by varying 
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their defensive methods. To have one stereotyp d py. 
cedure which relieves commanders of the burden o think. 
ing is anathema to them. Paragraph 431 of Tryp. 
penfubrung reads 


Every possibility of surprising the enemy must be 

the attacker must be deceived as to the location of 

works, the strength of the forces occupying them 

nature and tenacity of the defense. 

The very next paragraph gives an example of 
meant when it provides that usually the attacker 
taken under fire at long ranges but that sometimes he y 
be allowed to march right up to the position without 
hindrance, and that then a hurricane of surprise fire wi 
be opened upon him. 

Truppenfibrung even goes a bit Irish in discussing r this 
matter of defensive surprise, when it states that the bes 
position is not always the best. Paragraph 430 says 

Occasionally weaker terrain will be more favorable for ¢} 

defense than a stronger area which reveals the intention a 

organization of the defender. 

In particular Trappenfubrung insists that the location 
of the main line of resistance must come as a surprise t 
the enemy. He must be led to believe that it is “‘where it 
ain’t.”” Sometimes the main line of resistance is located 
a considerable distance behind a strong outpost; sometime: 
it is well forward; again it is on a forward slope. Some. 
times, especially in hilly areas, Truppenfibrung indicate 
that it should be placed on a reverse slope. But wherever 
it is placed, it is well camouflaged. 

Truppenfubrung emphasises depth. Each 
position has an advanced position (Vorgeschobene Stel- 
lung) and an outpost in front of the main battle are: 
(Hau ptkampffeld) ; the entire system is several kilometer 
deep. The most important duty of the defenders of the 
advanced Position seems to be to lead the enemy astray 
The position is provided with heavy machine guns, ant 


tank guns, and light artillery. To quote Truppenfubrung 


Germat n 


The use of advanced artillery OP’s makes it possible t 
deceive the attacker as to the remainder of the position and 
causes him to develop bis artillery prematurely. 

In like manner the outpost is charged with providing 
time for the troops of the main battle position to prepart 
themselves and with deceiving the enemy as to the loci 
tion of the main position. 

Since the defense intends to meet the hostile main attack 
by quick shifts of position, it 1s highly important that al 
troops in front of the main position offer a limited r 
sistance and force the enemy to expose his hand. 

Under the German system, even battalion comm anders 
may shift forces; this goes so far as to include limited with- 
drawals in battle. All of which is in line with Ludendorf: 
1917 provisions. 

Truppenfiibrung demands the utmost mobility from 
the artillery; indeed the idea of mobility is emph asized 
in nearly every paragraph dealing with defense. There ! 
even a strong implication that many batteries will & 
ordered to change their positions, just for luck, durin 
the night preceding an expected attack. 
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ill this does not mean that organization of fires is 
ed. Truppenfubrung provides for “the syste- 
ly prepared fires of all arms.” These fires must be 
tive that, “‘at the latest,” the attack breaks down 
t of the main line of resistance. 
refore a strong antitank defense in the forward 
f the position 1s considered essential. Colonel von 
in his book and in his article in The INFANTRY 
vat for July-August, 1936, insists that a tank attack, 
nv other attack, must be broken in front of the main 
f resistance. Tanks must not only be repulsed; they 
c be repulsed before they have done irreparable dam- 
co the infantry defense. Although the German anti- 
an k-gun defense is unquestionably the strongest in the 
world, Colonel von Schell does not believe it is possible 
co give the foremost infantry adequate protection against 
4 mass tank attack, and at the same time echelon the AT 
guns in depth. He considers the protection of the infan- 
try much more important than echelonment in depth. 

This view—that only a massed AT defense can stop a 
mass tank attack—implies that the bulk of the German 
AT guns will be located fairly close to the main line of 
resistance. However, the recent increase in the number of 
antitank guns in the German division (from 54 to 72) 
will probably result in some echelonment in depth.* 

The idea of mobility appears again when the disposition 
of AT guns is examined. Of course, there is no set method 
of employment, but usually a reserve of these weapons 
will be retained. Often the divisional guns will be held 
in reserve and only the regimental guns will go into 
position initially. Later, as enemy dispositions are re- 
vealed, the defense shifts to meet the attack and the reserve 
guns go into position, creating an antitank center of grav- 
ity or “Schwerpunkt. The ddhense, however, cannot wait 
until the last minute to do this; attempts to move AT 
guns into position after the attack has started have, in 
general, been disappointing. 

Germany’s AT weapons and doctrine are both still in 
their infancy and consequently many changes are expect- 
ed. For example, as Colonels von Schell and Nehring 
have brought out, pursuit tanks (Panzerjager) may be. 
come integral parts of corps and divisional AT defense and 
infantry companies may receive a quota of one-man AT 
tiles. Several ty pes of these rifles (from 13-mm. to 
20-mm.) are being tested and seem to be fairly effective, 
although still too heavy. General Eimannsberger says 
of them: 


"When Colonel von Schell referred to existing AT-gun defense 
as being weak, it is well to remember that he meant weak with 
respect to a mass tank attack, 100 tanks to the kilometer. This is an 
unprecedented tank density. The average density at Cambrai was 
slightly more than 30 tanks to the kilometer. 


The big adv antage of these weapons is that they are purely 
infantry weapons. Moreover, they are practically invisible. 
. This one-man gun (tankbuchse) is the present answer 

to swarms of lightly armed tanks. 


Perhaps the strength of the German antitank-gun de- 
fense is the reason why they place less emphasis on the 
natural obstacle than the French; but more probably the 
real reason will be found in their desire to achieve sur- 
prise. This fits in with the “come-on defensive” 
cated by Bernhardi and von Seeckt. This maneuver is 
designed to entice the enemy to attack over terrain which 
does not lend itself to defense. Once committed, the 
enemy is to be surprised by a sudden attack out of the 

“defensive” position. It is obvious that a continuous ob- 
stacle in front of this position would not only give it away 
but would hinder the attack to be delivered from it. 

Of course, tank counter-attacks are a part of German 
defense. However, those tanks that are allotted to a de- 
fensive front will probably be retained by commanders of 
units higher than a division, and will be used for general, 
rather than local, counter-attacks. 

One striking feature of the German defensive is the 
extensive employ ment of barricade tactics (Sperrwng). 
German engineers, who are past masters in demolitions 
and obstructions, form the nucleus of detachments which 


specialize i in messing up the countryside to the front and 
flanks of positions. 


advo- 


To mechanized and motorized forces 
in particular, the work of these highly efficient detach- 
ments is a pain in the neck. 

Thus the German defense of today seeks to slow down 
the progress of the enemy, force him to waste time, deceive 
and confuse him, and finally defeat him. Any optimistic 
adversary who thinks he can take liberties with this de 
fense is trifling with a buzzsaw. 

¢ ig ice 

The fast tank tilted the balance between attack and 
defense in favor of the attack. The new defensive tactics 
and means have swung the scales in the other direction. 
In fact, the relative strength of attack and defense in 1938 
is about the same as that of 1918. Today, as in the World 
War, the attacker must have an immense superiority in 
infantry, artillery, tanks and aviation if he is to overcome 
the defense. _ 

Looking to the future, one prediction may be ventured: 
If the next war finds France and Germany in opposing 

camps, stabilization will ensue on the Western Front 
within fifteen days, barring, of course, the surprise ap- 
pearance of some hitherto unknown we apon or gas. And 
if stabilization does come, a decision on this front will 
be reached only after months, perhaps years, of bitter 
fighting. 
































He got bis arms under my armpits and heaved. 




































ith, it seems, has a habit of taking its time. In about 
halt an hour the bellyache left me, as did the constriction 
in my chest, so I took a little swig of water—and it stayed 
down. My nerves were flaccid and I was weak with the 
sort of weakness that follows a major operation. But I was 
not afraid because I had to die; in fact, I wanted to die and 
have the long trek over. I was aware, too, that I had been 
untrue to Mr. Learnard, but 
| was no longer ashamed 
































| he By PETER B. KYNE 


and listened to the riot going on in the plain below us. 
It never occurred to me chat the enemy had the lowering 
sun in back of him, that the range was about 500 yards, 
and that two dark Spots ona white carcass on the sky line 
made a splendid target, until | had heard a bullet slap into 
the horse and a hundred whisper as they passed me. | 
mentioned my suspicions to Jack and suggested it might 


be the part of wisdom to go 








of it. 
After a couple of eons I 
heard my bunkie speaking 
persuasively. “Petie, let’s 
have another thry at it!” 
[ didn’t want another try 
at it, so I pretended not to 


hear him and he kicked me 























War is not all barbarity: 
there can be sportiman- 
ge i 


from there. But he 
was a very contrary Irishman 
and wouldn’t have his elbow 
joggled by any Filipino: ““T" 
‘ell wit’ ‘em,” he sighed. “A 
soger's as safe somewhere 2s 
he is anywhere.’ 


away 


So we sat on the horse 








to make me listen. Dear old 

Johnny! He was an old toothless man when he went up 
to the assault at Vimy Ridge with the 7th Canadian Bat- 
talion and took a mortal wound. He lies in Brookfield 
Cemetery, in Sussex, and on his tombstone is the epitaph 
I wrote: “He was a man.” I visited him there in 1924. 
He was the grandest 27-day soldier I ever knew. 

He kept urging me but I said I was through and if he 
wanted another go at it he could go it alone. He got up 
on his knees, donned his shirt, and slung his equipment. 
Then he lifted me to a sitting position and put my shirt 
on and tucked it into my trousers. Then he got his arms 
under my armpits and heaved. I came up and we both 
fell against the bole of the tree and leaned there to rest. 
I could have cried, because I knew he was going to make 
me go on and suffer some more, and it was all damned 
foolishness after a while he shouldered his own 
Krag and mine and shoved me gently away from the 
tree. 

The company had disappeared over a rise but there 
was sharp firing ahead. We had gone about thirty feet 
when I remembered something. I had forgotten my Krag 
and said so. Ryan said he had it, whereupon I flew into 
a rage, cursed him for insulting me and grabbed my piece 
off his shoulder. He slapped me, but I didn’t care. We 
were nearly nuts. 

On the crest we found a white Filipino pony shot be- 
tween the eyes and the saddle still on him. “‘What the 
hell kind of cavalry is this?” the old ex-21st Lancer’ com- 
plained, and removed the saddle before the animal could 
well and burst a cinch. Then we sat down on the horse 









































































































































‘ler Britannic Majesty’s 21st Regiment of cavalry which partici- 
din the Sudan Campaign was designated Lancers, not Hussars, 
as stated in Part I.—The Editors. 








until the little old rear-guard 
action broke off. After a 
while we got up and followed the trail through the grass. 
Afar we could see the sun shining on Bacoor Bay and the 
blue mountains of Batangas looked very beautiful in the 
south. We came to a slough and pushed gingerly in and 
the water came up to our chins in the deepest part; a half- 
mile farther on we caught up with the company. 

Some were standing in a little group but most of the 
men were lying in skirmish line, their faces pillowed on 
their arms. Old Dad Keyes, the first sergeant, was stag- 
gering in a circle, making signs at everybody, 
Johnny and I arrived he made them at us. 
he croaked, ‘ 


and when 
“You, Ryan, 
‘and you, Kyne, are part of a detail of six on 
fatigue. You're to fill the canteens at that farmhouse (he 
pointed) and bring in igs. fuel for making coffee.” 

“Why do you pick on us?” I howled. 

“Because you and these other four are the six strongest 
men left,” he replied. Then I flared up at the enormous 
injustice of it and forgot I was a soldier and called Dad 
Keyes a goddamned old fool. And Dad forgot he was a 
very old soldier and a first sergeant and refused to take 
offense. He just said wearily, “Oh, 


talk to old Dad like that.” 


Petie, ! 


Petie, Petie, don’t 


Petie! 


The affectionate diminutive—and on 
duty, too! 


I remembered I called him Dad one day at 
guardmount and got a week in the kitchen for it and a raw- 
hiding I never forgot. I realized, unconsciously, that Dad 
was so weak he could be trifled with now, so I proclaimed 
that I just couldn’t move another foot and to hell with 
him—to hell with everybody. 

My declamation was cut short by a good swift kick in 
the rear! Not from Dad: he didn’t have a kick left in him. 


It was Ryan who booted me—Ryan who blew the charge 


when the 21st Lancers galloped in with the lance to meet 

















the long spears of the Fuzzy Wuzzies at Omdurman and 
Suakim and Tel-el-Kebir 
to be a soldier twenty-seven days out of every month— 
Ryan my bunkie! 

“A soger never refuses djooty, ’ he growled, and fetched 
me a cuff on the jowl. “Get ahead wit’ ye. Pick up half 
a dozen o' thim empty canteens an’ fall in.’ 

What else could I do? 

En route to the Filipino farmhouse, the only one on 
that vast plain, we passed a tree with General Ovenshine 
spre: ad- eagled under it. The old gentlems in (he was a Civil 
War veteran) dragged himself erect and demanded to 


the man whose pride it was 


| obey red, 


know what we were about to do. The corporal told him. 
General Ovenshine 

Respect it. 

” said the corporal, and the old man slid down 


If he had 


opened them ten minutes later he would have seen no 


“You leave that farmhouse alone,’ 
ordered. “Th at’s private property. 
“Yes, sir, 


on his back again and closed his tired eyes. 


It is remarkable what six 
sturdy bucks can do to a nipa shack. Ryan and | each took 
an end of a small outbuilding and about twenty feet of the 
bamboo fence that scichoosll the front yard. 


wrivate prope rty to respect. 
I . f 


‘Also; there 
was a stack of dry rice-straw there, so we each tied up a 
huge bundle of that with rope made from torn bandanna 
handkerchiefs and hung it over our necks. Then, festooned 
with filled canteens, and dragging the nipa thatch and 
the fence, we came home, for all the world like a couple 
of soused ants dragging a dead fly. 

When we got there Dad Key es looked guilty. “We've 
got no use for the fuel,” he rem: arked. “These goddamned 
soldiers, including the top sergeant, threw away all cheir 
rations out hone today, in onder to reduce weight and 
survive! There ain’t a speck of coffee in the outhe!” 

But Dad was wrong. When leaving the South Line | 
had been entrusted with the coffee for our squad, and 
Ryan with the sugar, salt and pepper. I had thrown away 
the coffee along with my reserve rations, but Ryan had 
made me go b: ack, under fire, too, and retrieve both. Like 
the old campaigner that he was, he had held on to his 

-and there we were, the only two men with 
something to eat and coffee to drink! Also, the 
only two survivors of our squad. Ryan had the 
sugar, salt and pepper and our supply of pipe 
tobacco and half a dozen hardtack in a sock tied 
off into compartments like links of sausage. | 


We came home like two soused 
ants dragging a dead fly 
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had some hardtack broken and mingled with the |oog 
cartridges in my haversack, a can of salmon and a mal! 
can of dchun ict horse masquerading as canned beef. 

Well, we spread one bundle of rice-straw as a b d fo, 
Mr. Learnard, and made a lean-to out of one of t' « bio 
squares of nipa thatch so that he would be dry anc com. 
fortable for the night. Then we did the same for our selve 
with the other bundle of straw and the other picce of 
thatch. Then we broke up some of the bamboo fence and 
proceeded to heat water in our tin cups for coffee. 

And then we made a horrible discovery. The coffee wa 
in the whole bean. It just hadn't occurred to the SOS of 
that day that individual field equipment didn’t include 
coffee mill. We tried crushing the coffee beans in our 
stout tin cups with the butt of a bayonet, but the cursed 
butt was convex and the beans escaped from under it, 
was in despair until the resourceful Jack hit upon the ide; 
of using our teeth. So we ground up the beans with our 
molars, spit the result into the cups, added water, and 
had coffee. 

Of course we had to ration Mr. Learnard, so I took 4 
handful of coffee beans over to him and told him that if he 
would grind them we'd make him some coffee. Also, | 
promised him some corned beef, salmon and a hardtack 
He thanked me politely but to my great disgust 1 insisted 
that the food should go to some enlisted man ‘whe needed 
it more than he did, and please to see if I couldn’t find that 
man. I said, “The hell with that man. Why didn’t he h ang 
on to his rations like we did? The Lieutenant will accept 
what we have to give him or we will throw it away; and 
anyhow, | do not believe any man in the outfit is lov 
enough to eat while the company commander starves.” 


Wes 
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The cursed butt was convex and the beans escaped from 
under it 


[hat was just some more of his notion of leadership, and 
it was grand of him but not practical ; for rank has its 
priv ileges, and the regular soldier of that day was insistent 
that sate privileges be accepted. So we fed Mr. Learnard, 
for all his grumbling; and I had the honor of twisting 
rice-straw into thick spills and burning them to fataals 
light while our regimental surgeon dressed his wound 
and called it superficial. At any rate, Mr. Le arnard never 
went to hospital with it. 

When I came back Dad Keyes was tying into our rations 
as if he held a proprietary right i in them. He was still quite 
malleable, but I knew that once he got the coffee, hardtack, 
bully beef, and goldfish 1 into him, he’d be First Sergeant 
Keyes again; so | apologized for my opprobrious language 
earlier in the evening. Dad said he'd forget it if | dug him 
up a chaw of tobacco. His tobacco had come apart and 
was a soggy mess of salt water mixed with silt. He had 
forgotten to hold the plug in his mouth when he forded 
the "slough. 

Neither Ryan nor I chewed tobacco; we were both pipe 
smokers. But between paydays tobacco was legal tender 
in a poker game, and a few days before I had won four 10- 
cent plugs of Star and several bags of Bull Durbam and 
papers. All these I had tied up in a sock which, at Ryan's 
direction, I had removed from my haversack and carried 
in my hand when crossing the slough. Ryan, having 
crossed many rivers in his day, had learned to think first 
of his tobacco. So I gave old Dad a 10-cent plug and he 
said I was a nice boy and if I ever got killed he’d how! 
like a wolf. 

It was pleasant sitting there by the fire, smoking our 
ab sipping our coffee and watching Dad, ever and 

non, try to put out the flames with his thick amber 
stream. A little cool breeze came over in the dark from 

e bay and the heat lightning played on the horizon. 

\ little cognac for the coffee would have added to our 
enjoyment of the evening, but Mr. Learnard had for- 

\den hard liquor on the march and we took considerable 
pleasure in obeying Mr. Learnard. In fact, Dad said he'd 


xe hell look like a summer holiday for the man who 
n't. 





THE BIG HIKE—Panrrt Il 
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We discussed the other regiment that had gone into 
action with us. It was full of recruits and there ‘had been 
little opportunity to discipline and harden these new men 
before tossing them into The Big Hike. Although at full 
war strength and, consequently, possessing in ¢: ach com- 
pany twenty-five or thirty more men dian the regiments 
that had been in the Islands nearly a year, we doubeed 
if they had as many men left as we had. They had started 
out carrying blanket rolls and we speculated on how much 
a fellow might clean up by following their line of march 
and picking up nice big blue heavy woolen blankets. 
Finally Ryan and I crawled into our bed of rice-straw 


under the nipa shelter and, without invitation, Dad Keyes 
crawled in with us. 


In the middle of the might Dad's snoring awakened 
me. As I lay there listening to the breathing of the weary 
men around me, I heard a desex sentry challenge three 
times and fire. This was followed by a scream, and a 
tipple of fire ran around the sleeping camp. Then from 
the sector of the adjoining regiment rose a wild cry. “Bolo 
men, bolo men, bolo men!” I lay there wondering what 
the devil was up with them when there was the trampling 
of men running madly and blindly through the bivouac 
of the 14th. Ow shack came down on us oad a foot broke 
through the bamboo lattice and sank into my belly. As 
old Dad Keyes rolled out he lifted his stentorian voice in 
the command: “Fourteenth! Stand fast!” 
com and officer took up the cry. 
fast!” 


Every non- 
“Fourteenth! Stand 
I picked up my Krag and belt and crawled free of the 
wreckage of our once he appy home. I got on my feet only 
to be necked down by the rush of panic-stricken men. 
Ryan called to me, “Fix bayonets, } 
have passed through.” But I had dropped my piece when 
I fell and couldn’t find it. 
We all thought that old Pio del Pilar had pulled a fast 
one. Midnight attack en masse with bolos! Well, with 
bayonets against bolo in the inky blackness our chance 
was as good as theirs. 


atter these wild men 


First sergeants were shouting to the companies to fall 
in, and nobody could see a hand in front of him. The 
operations didn’t seem destined to success, even after the 
last of the screaming, gasping, panting recruits had 
streamed through us into the night and the open country 
beyond. But the 14th stood fast. I felt very much un- 
dressed without my Krag, and only the dull bayonet in 


my hand; reason told me to run but discipline held me 
where I was. 


Suddenly a wag in Company L, one Private Hennage, 
made a discovery. In the dark Dad Keyes had wandered 
out of his own sector and was busy trying to fall in Com- 
pany M. So Hennage piped like a little boy: “Oh, Dad, 
when you've finished falling in Company M come on 
over and fall in your own company. 


for you, Daddy, darling!” 


Somebody let out a bleat of laughter 
laughed, and the tension broke 


W ere waiting here 


then evervbody 
Another bird 


like that. 
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yelled: ‘‘Where at are all these here bolo men? I don’t see 
any an’ I don’t hear any. Who said ‘bolo men’?” 

Somebody answered out of the darkness. “There ain’t 
no bolo men. Those rookies are seein’ things at night.” 

An officer shouted “ "Tenshun!” and we were quiet as 
mice, listening once more for bolo men that didn’t ma- 
terialize. Then Mr. Learnard said, ‘Private Kyne, come 
over here, like a good lad, and fix up my house again. It’s 
been trampled flat on me.” 

The first sergeants were shouting “Fall out! Dis- 
missed!” and the great panic was over. The reasons ad- 
vanced for it have been many and varied, the most 
widely quoted story being that a maddened carabao from 
the bull carts had ch: urged a rookie sentinel. I do not be- 
lieve this, because the bull carts didn’t get up that night. 
They could not have crossed the slough ‘oles re Dad Keyes 
spoiled his chewing tob: acco, and I tes oF the country over 
before sunset and there wasn’t a carabao in it. The nervous 
sentry that I heard challenge had fired at a coolie on the 
prowl for water, and the fin D had screamed, although | 
never heard that he was hit. The rest just happened, ar 
why it happened I leave to modern panic experts. All I 
know is that it was te errifying for the few minutes it lasted. 

I have read of panics chs at started from nothing and 
swept through whole divisions—even armies. This one 
didn’t spread beyond the organization that started it be- 
cause it ran into an outfit that couldn’t be stampeded. The 
14th Infantry is that kind of a regiment. 

In spite of the excitement I was soon sound asleep, but 
we were up again with the first gray in the east. No time 
was allowed even for making coffee before resuming the 
march. About ten o'clock we came to the mudflats that lie 
east of the village of Las Pinas when the tide is out. We 
were about half a mile from the shore of Bacoor Bay. Here 
we ran into another brief little two-by-four rear-guard action 
and when the enemy faded we started across the mudflat. 

That mudflat mighty nearly broke up General Lawton’s 
reinforced brigade. If Pio del Pilar had only had sense 
enough to lie quietly in the bushes on the farther shore 
until we got bogged in that deep blue mud, he could have 
wiped us out without half trying. We went to our knees 
and exhausted ourselves trying to pull each foot out. 
Finally my strength gave out ‘and I had to stop. As I 
stood there screeching for help, along came old Major 
Matile on a stout pony that was crossing in leaps. “Grab 
my stirrup, soldier,” the Major invited. I did, and out 
I came, minus my shoes. The suction had stripped them 
off me as neat as you please. The horse dragged me across 
and I sat down on the far bank for a look-see. 

Here I was witness to one of those incidents that make 
a man realize that war is not all barbarity—that there 

can be sportsmanship and generosity in it as well as ruth- 
lessness. 

One of Pio del Pilar’s rear guard had been left behind, 
and we saw him crossing the slough where it was about 
thirty feet wide. “There's one,” I yelled, and took a ay 
shot at him. Everybody turned, saw him and let fly. 
shower of mud and water enveloped the little enemy, st 



































He turned and shook bis fist at us 


his red breeks and white tunic and big straw hat. He 

wasn’t hit, but he knew he hadn't a chance. And know- 
ing he had to die he decided to die like a pukka soldier. 
Turning, he shook his fist at us. And at that, Tom 
Lanker, our surviving windjammer, blew ‘‘Cease firing” 
and we cheered die lone enemy until he reached the 
farther bank. Here he paused and waved his hat in 
appreciation. Mr. Learn; ard, standing knee-deep in the 
mud with the rest of us, smiled at Tén Lanker and said, 

“That was decent of you, Lanker.” 

Somehow we straggled across and rolled up into Las 
Pinas to lie in the shade of the trees that line the single 
long street. And there we learned that our forced march 
to pinch off Pio del Pilar had been a failure. With his 
3,500 men he had slipped out of Las Pinas and Parnaque 
two hours before we entered, and was safely off to the 
south. 


Mr. Learnard came limping down. the street, saw me 
and called me over. ““Kyne,” he confided, “here is an 
American dollar. See if you can’t induce some native to 
sell you a chicken to cook for me and the second liev- 
tenant.” 

I took the dollar and said I'd do my best. I walked up 
the street and bumped into the second lieutenant, who 
halted me, gave me an American dollar and asked me to 
buy a chicken and cook it for him and Mr. Learnard. | 
took his dollar too. Then Ryan and I stole some old hens, 
fricasséed them with rice and sweet potatoes, also stolen, 
and filled the order. 

In the late afternoon my company was ordered to estab- 
lish an outpost about a mile south of Las Pinas. I was with 
the point of the advance guard of the company when | 
heard a Filipino bugle blow. Peering through a screen 
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ves across a rice field I saw a battalion of uniformed 
o infantry marching down a road into the wood 
They marched welll, so I knew they belonged to 
‘ Pilar. There were approximately 300 of ein. I 
! my arm and Mr. Learnard came up. When I re- 
{ what I had seen he decided to put the outpost down 
there, with a lad named Emery and myself on dou- 
ost. 
st bevond the screen of bushes was a little dry water- 
se about four feet deep. F iguring the enemy had gone, 
Emery and I left our conce ig yea sat down on the 
of this little arroyo, with our legs d: angling. It was a 
ish thing to do, and we paid the penalty, for “suddenly 
lev came from out front and Emery said “I’m hit.” 
| wept him down into the ditch and looked across the 
field. There at the edge of the woods about 300 |} ards 
wav stood five native yet liers firing at us. | opened on 
them and they promptly disap- 
peared. On the target range at 
that distance I once made 48 out 
of a possible 50, but I never knew 
whether I hit anybody or not. 
| was down in the ditch apply- 
go first aid to a hole in E mery s 
this di when Mr. Learnard came 
I reported a flesh wound with 
10 ers veins or arteries cut, but 
Me. Learnard was much con- 
cerned. Running back to the main 
guard he offered a $20 gold piece 
to anyone who could produce 
some cognac for the wounded 
E mery. But he didn’ C get a drop. 
“No hard 
* and every 
man in the company had carried 
out his order to the letter. 

We were relieved in the 
morning and returned to Las 
Pinas, where 
stragglers report- 


His order had been 
liquor i in the canteens,’ 


ed in, bringing 
our strength up 
to forty- eight. 
We looted some 
rice and a few 
chickens, but 
there was little 
other food to be 
had. But I succeeded in trading a plug of Star chewing 
nd a small bag of Bull Dailiom to a sergeant of the 4th 
avalry for three slices of most awful sow-belly. Ryan 
and I had that with our last two hardtack and coffee. 
All morning, since about nine o'clock, a fight had been 
;oing on down where we had been on outpost, and rumor 
dit that a company of the gth Infantry had walked into 
We figured it just another of those rear- guard skirm- 
s, but as time passed new troops were fed into the 
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He offered a $20.00 gold piece to any man who had 
brandy in his canteen 
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hight. Finally all of the gth and 12th, two battalions ot the 
14th, and the artillery, had departed for the riot. About 
everything there was except the 13th got into it. For it 
was no rear- guard action but a gener al engagement 

We might have known Pio would risk it when he had 
the choice ot ground. And it hap pened that he had a 
singularly beautiful choice—a nice line of old trenches 
extending along the south bank of the Zapote River, a 
stream’ our meaget Intelligence had ap parently nevet 
heard of. It was about fifty feet wide, with perpendicular 
banks and about twenty feet deep when the tide came up 
from Bacoor Bay. On that identical ground the Filipino 


forces had annihilat 


































ed a small Spanish 
torce in 1898. There 
was the customary 
stout masonry bridge 
across the river, but 
the middle span ot 
this had been blown 
out in 1896 and re 
built with wood. And 
as our troops came across the open fie ld 
toward the thin line of smoke that in 
dicated the enemy position, the wood n 
span was drenched with kerosene and set afire 

They fed our battalion into a battle in drib 
lets, building up a skirmish line in the shelter 
of a fringe of bamboo. A battery of light artil 
lery (1 think it was Reilly's?) came down th« 
road at the trot, swung into the open in front 
of us, 1n perfectly spaced formation, and went 
into action with shrapnel. They might just 
as well have thrown ripe tomatoes! Afttet 
about fifteen minutes under heavy rifle fire the 
teams were brought in and away that battery 
went down the road just as the bridge burst 
into lames. 

They went into action again on the very 
brink of the river. No. 1 gun was run out by 
hand onto the bridge so it yee 1 fire down the 
enemy’s trench. The section chief of that gun 
was killed and the fire scorched his legs before 
they dragged his body away, the noncoms 

were shooting with their pistols at the 
crew of an old Civil War Long Tom 
muzzle- loading 6-inch gun just across 
(I counted thirteen dead men 
under the muzzle of that old Quaker 


the way. 
next day, testifying to the courage ot those native sol 
diers). The batteries were cutting their fuzes at zero and 
delivering muzzle bursts at t about thirty-five yards, firing 
obliquely. It was field artillery work after the classi 
pattern. 

We infantrymen didn’t know the river was there when 


we launched our charge across the open. At fifty vards 


‘It was Kenly’s platoon, Light Battery E, Ist Artillery —7 he 
Editors 
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from the enemy we fixed bayonets without orders (vou 
couldn't hear an order in that tumult) and raised the long 
yell. We got it back—a yell of defiance and derision. 
Then we came out on the river bank and had to drop 
and take it. 

There was only one thing to do, and that was to keep 
such a hail of bullets over the top of that trench that it 
meant death to any native who raised his head. On burial 
detail next day I noted the number of arm, chest, throat 
and head wounds. I didn’t see a single Filipino that had 
been hit below the waist. 


A general engagement at a range of fifty feet is hot 
stuff, ‘and we needed all of the 250 rounds we took into 
action. [he ammunition was poor and the pieces fouled 
badly. Moreover, after thirty or so rounds the Krag got 
so hot that the firer had to stop and let it cool. Lest » 
barrels clog many of us urinated down the breech and 
then wiped the barrel out with a cloth on the ramrod. 

About five o'clock, after the tide had gone down, our 
1st Battalion moved off at double time along the river 
bank to the right. Half a mile down it heal a wide 
spot with low basis, and streamed across. 

The engagement ended five minutes later. The enemy, 
seeing us across and coming for them from the flank, left 
hurriedly to attend to important business in the back 
country. And as they pulle -d out our men ly ing along the 
Opposite bank i in their ol 1 positions stood up onl let them 
have it. Two-thirds of Pio del Pilar’s casualties occurred 
beyond the trench—some as far as 300 yards beyond it; 
for we had expert riflemen in those days, too. 

My company, forty -eight strong, took sixty-six pris- 
oners and counted sixty-eight dead in our immediate 
front. In addition there were twelve wounded, seven of 
them died that night. These enemy casualties are proof 
of the close and de: adly nature of the fire. 

We took our prisoners back to Las Pinas and shut them 
up in the church there. Then we returned to the battle 
line to sleep among the dead and the wounded in the rain. 
In the morning cascos came up the river, towed by 
launch, and we loaded some 300 wounded aboard ~ ay 
The hell of it was the cascos didn’t bring any rations. 

However, the company had had its hunger stayed by 
the gallant action of Double-Breasted Kelly, our company 
baker, left behind at his baking plant in Malate. Somehow 
he had gleaned an idea of our operations, and after learn- 
ing wheve we went in he figured out approximately where 
we would emerge. On the evening of the gth he had 
come out to the South Line with his bull cart to deliver a 
fresh baking and had found us gone, so he had returned 
to the base and started baking more bread. Then, on the 
12th, with two bull carts loaded with bread and canned 
goods he had rustled somewhere—stolen them from the 
regimental commissary, doubtless—he set forth down the 
Calle Real toward Paranaque and points south. He was 
well aware that he was risking his neck after passing Pasay, 
but that didn’t stop him. A few natives shot at him but 
he gave them the raws with his Krag and pushed on. 
Finding the bridge across the Paranaque River out, he un- 
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loaded his carts, removed the heavy wheels and | 
platforms on the beds with bamboo cut in for foc 
lengths. Then he loaded bread on top of the bamb 
forced the carabao to slide down into the river an: 
across, towing the impromptu raft. Having ferricd th 
rations Over, he made a second crossing to get the y 
Then he and his two coolie bull punchers camped 
river bank; weary as he was, he sat up all might to cuard 
his convoy. . 

On the morning of the 13th Kelly continued south unt 
he heard the distant sound of the fight at Zapote Rive; 
Pressing on at a mile an hour he finally reached the Con 
pany L sector and came down the road just as we got up t 
run down the river bank. The heavy fire was too mu 
for the coolies who dove under the bull carts h wling 
murder and sudden death. Kelly concluded to let them 
lie there, while he caught up on his musketry at 300 yard: 
firing across the space ‘left vacant by the 1st Battalion. 

When we swam back across the river with the 7 
there was Kelly with his bread! How we cheered h 
What a back- slapping and affectionate cursing we gav 
him! Why, he was a hero who had risked his “life: to get 
food to us, without an order from anybody. None o 
had even remotely suspected him of such initiative. Mi 
Le arnard came up and shook his hand and said, “Kelly 
you re wonderful.’’ And when General Lawton, who rod: 
over to investigate the riot around the bull carts, heard 
the story he told Kelly that it was men with his spini 
that made the Army glorious. After which the genera 
who was as empty as the rest of us, graciously accepted 
loaf of Kelly’s bread. 

Zapote River cost us a sergeant and a corporal at 
half-dozen wounded, none fatally. We were the ‘ls 
troops to arrive on the ground and our losses were lig! 

On the morning of the 14th we buried the enemy dead ad 
When we came back from that detail, rations had arrived 
and we enjoyed our first full meal in five days. After 
that, the battalion was lined up and General Lawton rode 
out in front to tell us that in recognition of our gallant 
work he was going to send us to various villages for a 
well-merited rest. 

Company L was assigned to Paranaque, about six miles 
away, where we were quartered i in a church. The church 
had been damaged by naval shell fire on the opening day 
of the Insurrection, but I noticed that no shells had passed 
through the organ loft. So I prowled upstairs and found 
a fine bessbeee organ intact. I slid in on the console, pulled 
out all the stops, and started playing by ear, with a bass 
obstinato, “There'll Be A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” 

The re was! One Major McCammon (whose son, Wal 
ter,” was a private in Company E) came riding ph the 
road and heard me. Indeed, he must have heard me a 
mile away, for I had the loud stop out and didn’t know 
it. Apparently the major disapproved of 1 impious musi 
in a sacred edifice, for the first thing I knew he had crept 
up on me, seized me by the collar, and jerked me violent! 


*Now a Colonel of Infantry —The Editors. 
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d off the console. Then, with amazing force and 
Le decorated me with three Grade A kicks on 
tion of my anatomy which Mr. Thomas Ingolsby 
iarked no gentleman will show to friend or foe. 
d me a bad name, too. I lit running, with the 
) hot pursuit, but I got down the stairs far ahead 


He lost me in the crowd, never h aving seen my 


ditated filing charges against him for criminal 


. 


or something, but after talking it over with Dad 
After 


| took good advice and let the matter drop. 
was there for a wecek’s rest. 


ut midnight a fiend arrived from the Zapote river 
ders for the outht to boil out and get down there in 
We did, but it was a false alarm. We slept in the 
the center of the Calle Real, the old main highway 
ins from Manila around to Cavite. The next day we 
to Bacoor. Before we could mop our sweating brows 
ran us on up to Imus to reinforce some outht that was 
ing a little trouble there. But the fight was over when 
we got there, so we returned to Bacoor and went into 
camp in the low delta between the Zapote River and a 
smaller stream, the San Nicolas. That night it rained 
pitchforks, and it was just by the Grace of God that we 
didn't all drown. We stood on a bridge all night in the 
downpour and our best coolie lainclaa police got swept 
away and the damphool cook went into the raging river 
after him, and we were two hours hauling the rises out 


with a long line made from gunslings, canteen and haver- 
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sack straps. At daylight we marched two miles back to 
Bacoor in water up to our hips and arrived with cramps in 


MuUuSsC les we neve! knew we had. 


And that ended The Big Hike. 
shack billets is 
Manila. Most of us were up fot discharge in that month 
We hated 


to leave Mr. | earnard to carry on with a company of new 


We went into nipa 
1 Bacoor and in August they sent us to 
and few were taking on again in the old outhe. 


recruits with only three old-timers to help him, but The 
Big Hike had left us with no desire for more of the same. 
The kids were he ading back for the U.S.A. while the pro 
fessional solc liers toved with thous ghts of doing their next 
Men like Rvan, big 


and old Dad Keves, swore they'd never 


hitch in one of the mounted arms. 
Sergeant Hoar, 
carry rations and extra ammunition again while there were 
horses to do it, and away they went. 

Mr. Learnard offered to make me first sergeant and 
coach me for a commission if I'd reénlist with him. But 
| knew that I lacked the horsepower to knock a rook to 
a par: ade rest for showing open disrespect tor a 19-year-old 
, but | 


top sergeant. I knew how the job should be done 


ct yuldn’t do it. 
7 5 7 


Something over a year ago, Brigadier General Henry 
Grant Learnard died in Washington. Had | known, 
there would have been in the train that followed him in 
his last march, an ex-private of Company L, 14th Infanery 
who will always think of him as the finest company com- 


mander who ever wore the unitorm. 


They went into action on the brink of the river. 
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To the Nationalists’ and el Caudillo Franco the situ- 
ation in Spain has looked rather rosy since last summer 
and fall, when they conquered the entire Biscayan coast. 
But the war hasn’t been won yet; the Government still 
holds a third of the peninsula. 

Whether that third will c apitulate, and what course of 
action may bring about such an end to the war, is any- 
body’s guess. And there has been a good deal of guessing 
also a great many discussions—not always based on accu- 
rate facts regarding the worth of particular weapons and 
methods asal in duis war. 

Unfortunately, we have difficulty in judging these mat- 
ters, largely because the daily press and current periodicals 
seldom present the successive operations and their tactical 
aspects accurately, in connected order, or from a military 
viewpoint. 

To present a reasonably accurate, chronologic al account 

f the successive operations from July 17, 1936, to Febru- 
ary 10, 1938 1s the intent of this article. The difficulty of 
achieving accuracy is attested by wat correspondent Her- 
bert L. a in the New York Times: “It has been 
axiomatic in this war that nothing can be learned with 
certainty unless one goes to the spot and sees with his own 
eyes. 

BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


The uprising in July, 1936, was a counter-revolution 
by force of arms to the political revolution being conducted 
by the Popular Front Government elected in February, 
1936. The traditionally privileged classes—clergy, land- 
owners, industrialists, army officers—were striking at the 
Leftist government of peasants and workers which was 
passing law after law taking away their privileges and 
property. 

The roots of the revolt went deeper than that, however. 
The bitterness and tension between the Rightists and the 
Liberals and Leftists which had been evident even under 
the Monarchy, began to erupt in violence (principally 


__-he Nationalists are also called Insurgents, Rebels, Fascists 
H hites, Rightists. 
Government forces are termed, variously, Loyalists, Commu- 


nists, Marxists, Reds, Leftists. 


ky Cayatain Wendell G. Johnson, INFANTRY 


assassinations ) during the turbulent five years of the Re 
public. The attempted retorms of successive radical and 
reactionary governments brought no solution to the prob 
lems of Spain; economic conditions went trom = 

worse; ft: uith if 1 pes acetul z igreeme nts disap pes ared; om- 


munism began to take root. Ihus, the measures of the 


Popular F ront Government merely opened a testering sore. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that Rightist 
elements, guided by Gil Robles, began planning an 
armed uprising with a view to overthrowing the Leftist 
regime. General Sanjurpo, who was to have been leader of 
this revolt, was killed in an airplane accident three days 
after It sti urted. An early decision was expected, a coup 
d'état terminating at Madrid. D day was to be July 2sth: 
General Goded was to le ad a mobile column from Barce- 
lona, General Mola another from the North, 
Franco a third from the South. 
Unfortunately 


ana General 


the Barcelona 
garrison refused to rebel, Goded was ¢ aptured and exe- 


oneil. and Government resistance, though we ak and unco 


for the Insurgent cause, 


ordinated at first, was greater than expected. Therefore, 
instead of the quick decision which had been expected, 
there began a long civil war accompanied by much sub 
rosa international participation. 

At the outset of the war the Spanish military forces con- 
sisted in round numbers of 


Army of the Peninsula and Adjacent Islands 117,0007 
Army of Morocco 

Foreign Legion (mostly Spaniards) 8 000? 
Conscripts from Spain 9,0007 
Native troops 17,000° 

34,000 

Guardia Civil (small detachments, like state police 22,0007 

Carabineros (customs guards) 16,000 

Assault Guards (Left Government militia) 18,0007 

Total 217,000 


The air force consisted of some 270 obsolete or obsole S- 


cent planes; the naval forces, primarily of two battleships 
and seven cruisers. 


*1f War Comes, Majors 
Company, 1937 


Dupuy and Eliot, The Macmillan 
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At the outbreak of the revolution these military and 
naval forces disintegrated. Half of the navy remained 
loyal, half rebelled. Most of the air force stayed with the 
Government but, owing to poor equipment, accomplished 
little until foreign planes and personnel arrived. Ninety 
per cent of the army officers joined the Rebel movement, 
together with about half the conscripts, a smaller fraction 
of the Guardia Civil, and most important all of the well- 
trained, disciplined, Army of Morocco. The Rebels were 
further reinforced by several thousand officers who had 
been retired or discharged after the 1926 Moroccan cam- 
paign and during subsequent eliminations, and by the 
semi-military political groups known is Requetes and 
Falangistas. 


War 


On July 17, the Army of Morocco suppressed a Com- 
munist as in Melilla, and thus prematurely initiated the 
revolt intended to start the 25th. Morocco passed under 
control of General Franco pe acefully enough, but uprisings 
throughout Spain brought considerable fighting. 

The provinces of Navarre and Old C leslie followed 
their traditional sentiments in joining the Rebel move- 
ment. On the other hand, New Castile, the Basque prov- 
inces, Asturias, Catalonia, the Mediterranean shore, and 
Andalucia remained loyal, for the most part, to the Ma- 
drid Government. Over most of Spain the revolt was sup- 
pressed. 

General Mola, Insurgent commander of the northern 
group, established his headquarters at Burgos, then moved 
south on Madrid with some 5,000 regulars and several 
thousand Carlists* (Requetes) of Navarre. By July 25th 
he had met and was heavily engaged with Government 
forces along the natural barrier formed by the Guadar- 
rama mountain range, 50 miles northwest of Madrid. 
Here a temporary stalemate ensued—the Guadarrama 
Front. 

In the South, propagandist General Queipo de Llano 
precariously held a small area for the Insurgents in Anda- 
lucia. 

Feeble offensives undertaken by the Madrid Govern- 
ment and Catalonian Military Committee came to naught, 
largely because of weakness in the central government, 
lack of unified command, and scarcity of trained troops. 
Regular troops that remained loyal were scattered and 
leched leaders; the various militia units, though brave 
enough, lacked cohesion and training. Moreover, three 
groups maintained their individuality ‘and autonomy: the 
Catalonian army, Basque army, and units of Asturian 
miners. These conditions forced the Government to re- 
main on the defensive, save for small local actions, while 
it undertook the task of creating an army. 


Tue Marcu on Maprip 


Owing to the patrol of the Strait of Gibraltar main- 
tained by the loyal elements of the navy, Franco was com- 





° Adherents of the line of pretenders deprived of rights to royal 
succession in 1837 by the Cortes of Isabel IT. 






pelled to ferry his Moroccan force across the Strait \ th, 
dozen-odd trimotor planes (probably German or Ita 
In two weeks 6,000 men were thus transferred to Anda. 
lucia* while ships and fast launches succeeded in fe ing 
some 3,000 more. These concentrated in Sevilla an: pre. 
pared to march on Madrid. 

The strategic pli in was to advance due north on Ca eres 
freeing the "lene railway, 


5 


and establish unity of command, then advance eastward 
on M adrid. 

On August 8th the columns, totaling probably 10,00 
moved out in several hundred requisitioned motor ve- 
hicles, preceded by an advance guard of armored cars. The 
friendly Portuguese frontier, through which a soon 
began to flow to the Rebels, coveted the left of th 
vance, but the right was in the air. The slight resistanc 
put up by armed ‘cul ans in localities along the route was 
brushed aside or outflanked and forced to yield. Merida 
was occupied the 10th. About the 15th the walled city 
of Badajoz was stormed after a vicious fight. Then Caceres 
was 
group, and the advance eastward begun up the Tagus 
valley. At Talavera, strong resistance sent out from Ma- 
drid was met and not one reinforcements arrived was it 
turned out of position (about September 10). From then 
on, Insurgent planes began to make effective attacks on 
Government troops and rear areas. Santa Olalla fell next, 
then Maqueda, after a desperate stand by the untrained, 
poorly equipped Loyalists. Wide turning movements, 
carried out rapidly and secretly, characterized the Talavera 
and Maqueda attacks. 

At this time morale and public opinion in Nationalist 
Spain, as well as the threat which Government forces in 
Toledo and the mountains to the south created for the 
Insurgent flank, demanded that part of the Moors and 
secionaires 3 diverted on a southward tangent to relieve 


AE superiority in leadership, discipline, and flexi- 
bility of maneuver over the Loyalists opposing them. 
After reinforcements arrived from Morocco, Illescas and 
Navalcarnero were taken, tanks being used for the first 
time. 
gained contact with Franco’s left. 

To the northeast of Madrid, Siguenza fell—thus cut- 
ting off Madrid from Valencia via Catalayud. 

Bad weather suspended activity for a few days, then 
the nght wing drove eastward and cut the railway from 
Madrid to Aranjuez, so that movement of supplies ind 


aac 


gain contact with the northern group in the Guadarramas 


Tole oO S 


throughout the centuries, was heavily bombarded. It was 
occupied September 27. 

Hard fighting followed the fall of Toledo, during which 
the Insurgents maintained air supremacy to a marked de- 
gree. 


In the space of four weeks the Nationalists transported b air 
thirteen thousand men and five hundred tons of war material fror 
Morocco to Spain.”—Army Quarterly, January, 1938. ad 
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reached, communication ares a with Mola’s 


and his resolute adherents isolated in 
cazar. Historic Toledo, scene of many sieges 


aa Franco's 35,000 troops showed _pro- 


The arc had now closed in so that Mola’s right 
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nel from Mediterranean ports to the capital had to 
-oad for the last 60 miles. 
spite these Government reverses, confidence mounted 
adrid with the arrival of Russian tanks, planes, 
and thousands of foreign volunteers. These men 
from Barcelona where they had been organized into 
‘cernational Battalions (later, Brigades) that were 
ed to be the saviors of the capital. 
ile the outer lines were crumbling the hydra- 
ed government fled to Valencia, leaving the defense 
General Miaja. A sem- 


ce of org anized defense was established; enough, at 


city to one capable man 


any rate, to stop the worn out Insurgents when, after 
their 300-mile march they reached the vertical walls 
forming the banks of the shallow Manzanares bordering 
Madrid. Here, on November 17th, the war of movement 
nd rapid maneuver came to a hale. 

Deda November and December there was consider- 


1 


able air activity-—by both sides, now, but principally on 


the part of the Nationalists—and many local ground 
actions were carried out. The attackers obtained a foot- 
hold across the river in University City and West Park, 
took Pozuelo and Boadilla west of the city, and threatened 
the highway to the E scorial (which Franco would not al- 
low to be bombed). In general, operations then became 
stabilized on a dinconsinanes line from west of Aranjuez, 
northward to Madrid; thence northwest to Escorial and 
the Guadarramas; and northeastward around to Tadraque. 
Both sides settled down to trench warfare. 


OTHER FRONTS 


During the march on Madrid, military operations con- 
ducted in other areas had little tactical significance, though 
several were of considerable political ‘and strategic im- 
portance, particularly those carried out at Irun and San 
Sebastian. 

General Mola could not march on Madrid and leave 
important hostile elements unsubdued in his rear, and in 
possession of the Biscayan ports he so dearly needed. 
Therefore in late July he diverted a part of his force north- 
ward on Irun (see map of Spain). This detachment was 
reinforced a few weeks later by Moroccan troops and be- 
came strong enough to deliver the final assaults on the 
frontier city. Violently attacked by air and by land, Irun 
fell in Aames September 4. Nine days later San Sebastian 
was occupied without resistance. The frontier at Irun thus 
was closed to supplies for the Loyalists, while at San Se- 
bastian a useful port was opened to the Nationalists. 

An advance was made on Bilbao but was stopped about 
30 miles east of the city. Stalemate followed. Meantime, 
to cut off Loyalist supplies through this port, a blockade 
was established by several Insurgent ships. 

Westward in Oviedo. an Insurgent force of 3,000 under 
Colonel Aranda, was hard pressed by savage Asturian 

ners. A relief column was dispatched to the beleaguered 

rrison but the combined forces were not strong enough 
drive back the Government troops or to free any con- 
table portion of the Asturias. 
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Eastward in Aragon, the Insurgents also held Zaragoza 
and Huesca, protecting the flank of General Mola’s army 
from the Catalonian torces. The nondescript Catalonian 
army from Barcelona made several uncoordinated attacks, 
which only succeeded in containing Rebel troops that 
might otherwise have been used elsewhere. 

An expedition also set out from Barcelona to recapture 
the Balearic Islands for the Government. Minorca, second 
largest of the four islands, was held by the Loyalist navy, 
wie Majorca, the largest, was an Insurgent stronghold 
and an important base tor German and Italian pl anes. [he 
expedition effected a landing on Majorca but was defeated 
in its attack on Palma, the capital. Again stalemate, untl 
the expedition was rec alled. 

Contemporaneous with Franco's northward advance on 
Madrid a converging Rebel drive was made from Alge- 
ciras, Sevilla, and C rts on Malaga, which was the 
Government base for naval operations against Rebel move- 
ments across the Strait of Gibraltar. Mal: aga, however, is 
well- protected landward by a mountain barrier with few 
passes. The Insurgent columns lacked the strength to force 
either the passes or the coastal approach. Another “front” 
was formed which remained much the same to the end 
of 1936. 

For the time being the Insurgent mevement was stopped 

everywhere, It had been chose war so far, but now things 
began to look brighter for the other side. F oreign mi wiriel 
was pouring in, winter was providing a bre athing y spell in 
which to organize and train a people’ s army, and this army 

was rapidly being augmented by foreign volunteers 
many of them veterans of other wars. 

It 1S estimated that 45,000 volunteers ot various national- 
ities had enlisted with the Government by January 1, 1937, 
while some 10,000 Germans and 15,000 Italians had 
joined the Insurgents. Russian and Poa matériel pre- 
dominated on the Government side; German and Italian 
on the Insurgent. 

Two lessons from those early months of the war are 
worthy of note: First, the necessity for unity of command; 
once the Government forces brought this about the de- 
fense of Madrid stiffened and discipline appeared in the 
ranks. Second, the importance of trained troops. Such 
troops, plus good leadership, plus foreign aviation brought 
Franco to Madrid. And these slements. might have « arried 
him on into the city had not the same elements appeared 
on the other side in time to bolster the city’s defense. 


1937 
Maprip Front 


Two important Insurgent offensives were launched in 
the Madrid area early in 1937. The first, lasting from 
January 3 to g, was a limited objective attack tow ard the 
Madrid-Escorial road northwest of the capital. Aravaca 
was captured and the highway intercepted on the gth. 
Though Loyalists in the Escorial and Leon pass were left 
in a precarious position, they continued to hold out. 

After three weeks of comparative quiet, the second of- 
fensive began February 6. This one was directed by Gen- 
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eral Varela and supported by artillery, tanks, and aviation. 
Its objective was to cut the Madrid-Valencia highway 
the only remaining direct route from the coast to the capi- 
tal. The initial attack jumped off from the line Getafe 
Valdemoro. Achieving considerable surprise, the In- 
surgents in two days covaned a salient bounded by the 
Jarama River to the east and the lower Manzanares to the 
north. Then Loyalist reaction, aided by the swollen con- 
dition of the rivers, held up the advance for three days. 
Finally a crossing was made, and on the 15th the attackers 
held the highway under direct fire for a three- mile 
stretch. 

On the 17th a powerful but disjointed counterattack 

was delivered by Government forces consisting of 26 or 


more Russian tanks, 10 Spanish brigades’, and five Inter- , 


national brigades—among them the American “Lincoln” 
Battalion of the 15th Brigade. Also participating were 
fast Russian planes which were able to maintain definite 
superiority over Insurgent aviation. 

Both forces bombed and machine- gunned air fields, 
headquarters and troop movements in rear areas, and 
front-line troops, reserves, and artillery in the combat zone. 
Insurgent planes at one time made a terrific counterattack 
on an International battalion just as it arrived on its ob- 


*The brigade contained 4 to 5 battalions, each of which num- 
bered from 200 to 500 men, well supplied with machine guns. 
(Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, December, 1937.) Later 
in the war each International brigade consisted of about 2,800 men 
organized into four battalions. The battalion contained three rifle 
companies, a machine-gun company and a detachment of Russian 
45-mm. accompanying guns. ~— 
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jective. Three bombers came first, flying close «> the 
ground, then three faster planes spitting machi -gun 
fire. In twenty minutes three successive attacks were nade 
Panic ensued and the position was abandoned. 

By the 25th both sides were done in, had lost heavily 
and ‘apparently lacked reserves for further efforts. T \¢ Ip. 
surgents had been driven back from one to three ox foy, 
miles along the nose of the salient but still held abou 
ninety per cent of their gains—and could still shell the 
highway and force trafic to detour. Thus ended the 
lesen River offensive; a big g gain of territory and st itegic 
victory for the Insurgents, a demonstration of im; stove. 
ment in spirit and training for the Loyalists. 

The next Insurgent activity in the Madrid area was 
the motorized advance on Guadalajara from the northeast 
in March. This operation is covered in detail elsewhere 

1 THE Journat. (‘“Guadalajara” on page 109.) 

At the end of February, General Miaja had a total of 
about go,ooo men to defend the 200-0dd miles of front 
now under his control. To the southeast of Madrid were 
about 20,000, comprising five International brigade S, ten 
Spanish (militia) brigades, and several independent bat- 
talions; in Madrid proper, 20,000 militia; to the north. 
west, 25,000 (4th, 5th, 6th and 8th Spanish Divisions 
on the Cistiomann front, twenty battalions; in rear, a few 
reserves.” 


MALAGA 


In Andalucia, during the fall and early winter, General 
Queipo de Llano had been gradually extending the limits 
of Insurgent territory eastward. In late January and early 
February he continued the attack on Malaga. Following 
the tactics of mountain warfare which in 1926 brought 
success 1n Morocco, the advance was made by separate 
columns, several of which were motorized. One column 
advanced eastward along the coast from Estepona while 
others, each several battalions strong, struck southward 
through the mountain passes. In spite of having 4,00 
International troops from Madrid among its defenders, the 
city was taken—with the assistance of three cruisers—on 
February 8. But the net had not closed fast enough eas 
of the city, and the defenders escaped up the coast or inte 
the hills. Pursuit eastward was undertaken immediatel) 
and Motril, 50 miles up the coast, was reached on the 
roth. Here a new front became established. 

The capture of Malaga had considerable moral effect 
but what was of more importance, it facilitated Insurgent 
communications in the Strait of Gibraltar and made more 
effective the blockade which Franco was trying to estab- 
lish on Government ports. 

Economic factors had a big influence on the course 0! 
this war in more ways than can be discussed here. Both 


sides wanted territories that could feed the combatants ot 


pay the costs. Thus the conquest of Huelva province bi 
the Nationalists gave them the copper of Rio Tinto. North 
of Cordoba the iron, lead, and mercury mines of Penaroy: 


and Almaden exchanged hands several times throughout 


*Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, December, 1937. 
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The country’s olive orchards, cork forests, and vine- 
were about evenly split. Valencia’s oranges were in 
ist cerritory; but Spain's bread basket, the granary of 
wthwest, was held by Franco. 


Bu_BAo OFFENSIVE 


is same economic interest made the iron and coal 

and the industries around Bilbao an inviting prize 

e Insurgents. The conquest of this area would also 

both politic al and military results, for it would 

inate the Basque forces which were harrying com- 
nications and keeping large numbers of Insurgent 
’ - diverted from other fronts. It is also possible that 
Franco considered it inadvisable to sacrifice more effectives 
in trying to take Madrid, which, if taken, would only 
ileal he also left them the burden of feeding and car- 
ing for its populace. Perhaps his foreign oie were ex- 
erting pressure for an offensive on Bilbao. At any rate this 
offensive, following Guadalajara, became the next major 
operation. 

It will be recalled that the Nationalists had been stopped 
some 30 miles east of Bilbao in the fall of 1936. The 
Basque defenders of Bilbao, numbering between 50,000 
and 70,000 men, then began building the “iron mng.” 
This was a semicircular line of field fortifications een: 
ing from the coast north of the city around to a point 
south of the city, and roughly five to ten miles out. 
Moreover they dug intrenchments on practically every 
mountain ridge within 25 miles to the south and east—in 
all, far more works than they had troops to man. These 
fortifications, together with the mountains themselves, pre- 
sented a formidable position. West of 
the city, the mountains offered even 


prove a pte: a around his neck. In leaving | it to his ad - 


their Asturian allies, and ground was often retaken, but 
only to be lost again a day or two later. 

Bad weather, ‘making air and artillery observation im- 
possible, and the need of rest and consolidation, then 
brought relative quiet for two weeks. 

On April 24 the passes 25 miles east of Bilbao were 
taken by flanking action, and the road to Durango and 
Marquina lay open. Then followed exploitation by the 
motorized reserves at Ve ergara: while the 1st Brigade ad- 
vanced on Durango and captured it on the 28th, the 3d 
Mixed (Black Arrow) Brigade went north to clean up 
the coast, It took Marquina on the 27th, Lequeito on the 
28th, Guernica on the 2gth, and Bermeo on the 30th. The 
latter town was only occupied by an advance guard of the 
Black Arrows. caught ina trap 
between the sea and the Basque positions on the heights 
west of the town. 


which was immediately 


Not until three days later, and after 
in which a handful of Insurgent tanks 
proved ineffectual—was its relief effected. Five more days 
of hghtung ensued before the Basques were torced out of 
their commanding positions by aerial bombardment and 
ground assault. The Black Arrows next occupied Mount 
Sladen then, after bitter fighting, Mount Jata. 
after their advance was slowed up for several weeks. 

By May gth the Basques had been driven back to with- 
in ten miles of Bilbao. 


hard fighting 


There- 


Now began a succession of the tactics which the de- 
fense anand unable to oppose. In the early morning, 
lightly equipped reconnaissance detachments, sup ported 
"tes aviation, would advance and develop a hostile position. 
Then single pieces of the supporting artillery would regis- 
ter on the position. The next day, or on the earliest clear 





more difficulties than to the south 
and east. pay 
layout was well 
known by the Insurgents, for they 
had airplane photographs of the en- 
tire area. Knowing that direct assaults 
on such defenses would be futile and 
costly, General Mola and his foreign 
advisors planned to attack with sepa- 
rate columns against the various 
mountain passes, and to hold mobile 
reserves in rear to exploit any weak- 
nesses discovered. Artillery and air 
bombardments were to prepare the 
way for the infantry penetrations. 


The defensive 
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The first phase of the offensive be- 
gan March 31 and lasted over a week. 
M. iny positions on the ridges 25-0dd 
miles southeast of the city were 
taken, and on a ten-mile front a gen- 

gain of about five miles was 
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day, an intense artillery preparation (including 260-mm. 
and 305-mm. howitzers) would be put down, after which 
the infantry would attack on a narrow front—accompanied 
in several instances by a few tanks. Once a breach was cre- 


ated, it was immediately exploited by outward pressure 


against both flanks so as to cause the frontal defenses to 


fall step by step—a sort of * ‘rolling up’ of the positions. 

The detenders invariably ania vigorously and often 
regained positions they had lost. Here again the attackers 
were clever: they didn’t keep hammering at the same spot 
when it proved hard to crack but shifted their efforts here 
and there against known weak points. Where artillery 
fire couldn't neutralize resistance opposing the infantry 


advance, aviation gave support with light bombs. Air- 


planes also machine- gunned troops divans into the open. « 


Scarcity of air fields ‘cal insufficient planes kept Basque 
aviation grounded and ineffective. 

Conntateteecks were skillfully 
a ridge was taken, the attackers dug in on the side toward 


resisted, because, once 
the enemy and wired their position. In opposing enemy 
reactions they were aided also by the mountain artillery 
which followed them closely. 

There was another cessation of activity in early June, 
owing to rain and fog, and the need of a respite for the 
troops. Moreover General Mola was killed on June 2 in 
an accidental airplane crash, and General Davila was ele- 

vated to command of the Insurgents. 

The last phase of the Bilbao offensive began June 11th 
with a strong attack, preceded by an enilleny preparation, 
and aided Tes forty or fifty bombers. A break- through was 
made at the strongest part of the line near Fica, and by 
evening tlie first position of the iron ring had been rolled 
up along a three-mile front. On the sath, a 2,000-yard 
breach was made in the second position. The advance 
quickened, pressure was put on both the southern and 
northern Hanks, and the columns converged on the city. 
Yet even with the front seemingly coined on the isth, 
the 1st Basque Division still held out, so that Bilbao 

wasn't entered until the afternoon of June rgth. 

Judging from available sources, some 40,000 Insurgents 
were engaged in this offensive. Most of the infantry were 


Spanish troops (Moroccans, regulars, Requete and Falange 


militia), save for the Black Arrow Brigade which was 
mixed Spanish | and Italian. The artillery was largely Ger- 
man; the aviation, German and Italian. 


SANTANDER AND GIJON 


The Insurgents wasted little time celebrating in Bilbao, 
and late in June, after the return of units sent to reinforce 
an Insurgent counter-offensive in the Madrid area (Bru- 
nete), they began their drive eastward along the coast to 
refugee-filled Santander. 

The Basque militia were beginning to show signs of 
demoralization, which is little to be wondered at, for they 
had received little help from either the Valencia or Barce- 
lona Governments. A belated effort to stem the Insurgent 
advance finally was made on August 6th when seven 
Government squadrons were sent north. Though they 





March. App; 


} 


bombed the Insurgent force and held up its prog: 
a time, the advance was renewed shortly. 

Owing to an uprising in Santander against the Con 
munist leadership, the defense of the city “crumpled nd it 
surrendered on 


August 25th—a “pushover.” Sever 


ra 
thousand prisoners were taken. 

Still ahead of this northern army lay Gijon, a hundred 
miles west, and the beleaguered Insurgents in O 
Leaving some troops in Sentender, Genetdl Davila set ou 
with the rest to crush the remaining resistance along the 
coast. Before he had advanced far, ine Moroccans, Legion. 
aires, and Italians were taken away from him. To 1 pla 
them, a column of Insurgent militia was sent via Leon t 
strike Gijon from the seit: The advance of this column 
and the two near the coast was hampered by 


and by the Asturians delaying actions. sdinedess the at- 





tackers again had the advantage of superiority in or 
ment, organization, training, and leadership, while ¢ 
defenders, though twice as strong numerically, coh 
from mutual distrust, existing between their factions, from 
diminishing morale, and from the lack of unified com- 
mand. 

The natural defenses of Gijon were similar to those of 
Bilbao, and its fortifications probably even more formid- 
able—a veritable Hindenburg Line. Accordingly, the at- 
tackers used methods similar to those which brought suc- 
cess at Bilbao. 

As the converging columns gained one position after 
another, demoralization seized the Asturian troops and 
the defense broke down. Once again the weakness of ur 
trained, unorganized, and undisciplined militia wa 
demonstrated. F ighting broke out in the city on ik. 
2zoth, the authorities and several thousand troops fled ir 
boats, and Insurgent sympathizers took control. On the 
21st, the victorious columns marched in and were greeted 
by a mass demonstration of joy on the part of the tieilien 
population. 

Two brigades marched on to Aviles. Its peaceful occu- 
pation and the scattering of the besiegers of Oviedo 
brought an end to the offensive in the Northwest, and 
brought all the Biscayan coast under Franco’s control. 

He now ruled two-thirds of Spain proper and over half 
of its 25,000,000 people. With the release of most of the 
Insurgent troops from this area, Franco obtained needed 
reinforcements for the Aragon front which had already 
become the main theatre of operations. 

Before considering that front, however, we must first 
compare opposing forces, and then turn to Madrid to ob- 
serve the fortunes of the two adversaries in that vicinity 
during the northern operations. 


Opposinc Forces, May, 1937 


It is estimated that in May the Nationalists had 300,00 
men: 25,000 Legionaires and Moroccans, 60,000 regulars 
50,000 Carlists (Requetes), 100,000 Falangistas, 50,000 
Italian volunteets, 10,000 German volunteers.’ Requete 





*Militér Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen. "An Italian official com- 
munique of October, 1937, gave 40,000 Italians. 
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des onl divisions to which were assigned the large 

ber of professional officers available. 

imates of the Government strength at that time 
600,000 men, of whom 350,000 were in the field 
and the rest in training.* There were g5 infantry 

ides (four battalions, each of 600 men, 16 machine 
and numerous grenade throwers) , including the 12 
national brigades totalling 35,000 men.* The army 
now better organized, and, through training schools 

| brief courses "re ofhicers and N.C.O.’s, a fairly compe- 

¢ cadre had been formed. 


BRUNETE 


During the Bilbao and Santander oftensives, Govern- 
ment forces made slight gains in several minor diversions: 
north of Cordoba; saute of Toledo; in the Guadarramas; 
wn the Aragon front; and most important, to the west of 
Madrid—the Brunete offensive. 

The Brunete offensive ranks among the important 
actions of the war, even though it accomplished little of 
direct benefit to either side. The Escorial-University City 
sector had become quiet after the April operations and 
some Insurgent troops had been withdrawn. The time was 
ripe, and the situation favorable, for General Miaja to 
strike. He did, in force. And with complete surprise. 


The V Corps (22,000) with 100 tanks was to strike 
southward from Valdemorillo through Brunete to Naval- 
carnero, while another force of 25,000 and 4o tanks was 
to penetrate westward from Villaverde (south of Madrid) 
toward Navalcarnero—a double pinch. 


the XVIII Corps near Escorial.® 


In reserve was 


Undetected, the V Corps concentrated its nine brigades. 
Surprise was made more complete by attacking at night. 
Early in the evening of July sth, three International 
brigz ades advanced on Brunete. At 10:00 PM they overran 
the hostile positions and towards midnight reached Brunete 
—then stopped, astonished by their success. The alarm 
went out. Reserves came in. 

T hough strong Loyalist forces were in Brunete the next 
morning and pushed the salient halfway to Navalcarnero, 
they failed to strike the positions on their flanks until it 

was too late—teserves had arrived. 

From the 7th to 11th, the Loyalists made additional 
gains, particularly by a night attack on the 1oth, and their 
aviation, numbering 100 planes, had air superiority until 
Nationalist planes arrived from Bilbao and balanced the 
scales. By the evening of the 11th the situation seemed to 


have stabilized, though Loyalist efforts continued until the 
rsth. 
Meantime, the attack from south of Madrid was 
iunched on the 8th, only to be repulsed with heavy losses. 
[he counter-offensive began on the 18th after reinforce- 
ments had arrived bringing the Insurgent strength up to 
ir 40,000. An artillery preparation was laid down by 





ulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, January, 1938. 
ulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, January, 1938. 
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Falangista units had been trained and grouped into 
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65 batteries, and followed by an air bombardment, but 
this was stopped by the appearance of Loyalist planes, and 
there ensued the biggest air battle so far. Small Insurgent 
gains were made daily from the 18th te the 23d, many of 


them by “‘shoulde ring” tactics. On the 24th, a powerful 


attack made by 60 Insurg nt battalions, 20 batteries, and 

12 squadrons, retook Brunete, though fighting for the 
town continued till the 26th. Additional gains were made 
on all parts of the salient. Then General Varela gave up 
trying to retake more ground, and his troops dug in. The 
new front became quiet, allowing units to be re leased tor 
the Santander offensive. 


ARAGON FRONT 


Zaragoza and Teruel Sectors 


In Aragon the Nationalists had been almost entirely on 
the defensive throughout the first year of the war. With 
small forces in widely separated tactical localities, they 
had held the 150-mile boundary of Rebel territory that 
extends from Jaca near the mountainous French frontier, 
south through Huesca, Zaragoza and Belchite to Teruel, 
apex of the Insurgent salient "olich juts into Government 
territory. It had Lote the most inactive sector in all the 
contested areas, and open fr aternizing between soldiers of 
opposing sides was common. Occ elena attacks by the 

Catalonian army had made only small dents in the general 
contour of this “front.” An advance by the Insurgents in 
July netted several hundred square miles in the Teruel 
sector. 

The Government failure at Brunete aroused popular 
discontent with the Negrin régime which had sup- 
planted that of extremist L argo Caballero in May, and 
the Government therefore seinen rtook to restore confidence, 
as well as to relieve Insurgent pressure on Madrid and 
Santander, by initiating a new offensive against Zaragoza. 
Under General Pozas a force was snsenaisled sesame 
estimated at 100,000 to 200,000 men, 1,000 truc ks, and 
200 planes. The attack was launched prior to the fall of 
Santander, on a wide front north and south of Zaragoza. 
Its object was to encircle this city and cut it off from 
Huesca and Teruel. 

The greatly outnumbered Insurgents were driven back 
at several points, the road to Huesca was cut, and Zar agoza 
was shelled. Then the arrival of Insurgent air and ground 
reinforcements stopped further progress at Zaragoza and 
to the north. Southward 25 miles, in early Se ptember, four 
Government brigades, led by dynamite-throwing Asturi- 
ans and Internationals and supported by aviation, artillery 
and tanks, took Belchite, the most important strategic 
point on the Zaragoza-Teruel salient. Late in September 
an attempt was made to cut the Jaca-Huesca railroad, but 
the results were negligible. 

From now on, this once most inactive front was to be- 
come the most active. From Huesca to beyond Belchite, 
trench systems were begun in earnest. Around Jaca and 
Teruel, strong points and gun emplacements were built 


in the rocky hills. however, 


Teruel, 


where the salient curves through barren rugged country 


Westward from 
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Teruel Front'® 


to join the Guadarrama front, there were practically no 
fortifications and none were built. 

Activity died down for a while on all tronts, seme ts 
around Gijon. The Loy alists made some progress late in 
September in an attempt to cut Insurgent communications 
between Sevilla-Cordoba and the north. 

About this time the Insurgents became more active in 
the air. Operating from the fines at Majorca, their bomb- 
ers attacked ship ping and industrial sections in Valencia 
and Barcelona. 

In October a Government attack, sup ported by aviation, 
artillery, and 45 tanks, was launched against Fuentes de 
Ebro, 16 miles southeast of Zaragoza. The tanks jumped 
off late, overran the pinned- ual n infantry, and were 
checked among the trenches and barricades at the edge 
of the town. (The Insurgents reported the capture of 22 
tanks in serviceable condition.) Now much stronger both 
on the ground and in the air, the Insurgents stopped this 
attack, and subsequently regained serach ground lost 
around Zaragoza. October cleatd with cctniateal rains and 
floods which suspended ground operations and forced 
the Loyalists to evacuate many of their trenches. The In- 
surgents continued their aerial bombardments of cities 
and 4o Government planes retaliated by doing consider- 
able damage to Zaragoz: a. 

The September gains of the Loyalists in the rich Pen- 
aroya mining district north of Cordoba were balanced in 
late October by Insurgent advances which retook a large 
portion of the region. 

Meantime, the blockade of the Mediterranean coast 


“As this issue of The INFANTRY JTouRNAL goes to press the In- 
surgents are in possession of Teruel.—The Editors. 
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was strengthened tightening the economic scre 
Leftist Spain. Its Government moved to Barcelona 
A successful Insurgent attack near Jaca was folloy 


more than a month af inactivity during which both side; 
were concentrating on the Aragon front—both prey 
for an offensive. Chance were betting on where f inc 
would strike: (1) From Granada-Almeria alon 
coast; (2) Southward from Toledo or northward from 

Cordoba to cut off the big Government salient; (3) | ro; 
Aranjuez toward Tend : to cut Madrid from the coas 
(4) From the north on Cuenca for the same purpose; (s 
From Zaragoza along the Ebro valley to the sea; (6) Fro 
Teruel tow mad V deneie. 

Franco sent his ultimatum: unconditional surrender by 
December 5, or else his offensive would begin. It was 1 
jected. The world waited. 

Then, instead of the expected Insurgent drive it was a 
Loyalist attack which came in mid- Dieccnebes sudden 
by surprise, at heavily fortified Teruel. The nose of thy 
salient was cut off by a triple-column attack, accompanied 
by tanks and planes. One column struck from the south 

east and gained Mansueto Hill overlooking Teruel 
another penetrated the line six miles southwest of the 
town and advanced north some six or seven miles; the 
third penetrated the salient from the northeast. The 
columns closed in on the town, had it surrounded by the 
fourth day, and then entered it. Fierce house- to-house 
highting ensued in which the suicidal Asturian ding 
miteros played a savage part with their home-made hand 
grenades. Insurgent attempts to relieve the remaining de- 
fenders in the c athedesl. seminary, and city hall, failed. 

The initiative had been taken from Franco—possibl; 
for months. Now he had to pour men and munitions into 
a counterattack. In this, 500 guns and 200 planes report- 
edly took part. The Insurgent effort lasted ten days but 
got no nearer than four aa of Teruel. Half starved and 
cut off, the 2,500 Insurgent troops and 3,000 civilians whi 
had held out in a few boil lings, finally surrendered to the 
Leftists. For the time being, the battle of Teruel was over 

definitely a Government victory. 

Rains came, and the snow melted, making the Guada- 
laviar an impassable torrent. The Teruel sector became 
quiet for a spell. Then the sector shook with a terrific ar- 
tillery bombardment as the Insurgents struck again, late 
in Janu: ary, and captured several key points close to Teruel. 
Though resisting stoutly, the Loyalists attempted no 
strong counter elhere -not at Tetuel. Instead, they wisely 
cial thirty-odd miles to the north, in the vicinity of 

Calamocha, thus threatening the Rebel rear and com- 
munications. Four attacks at different points were made 
but were beaten off."° 

Franco's reply to this was a counter-offensive, launched 
about February 4, on a 25-mile front between Calamocha 
and Teruel. As this is written, newspaper reports indicate 
that in three days the Loyalists were driven out of the 
Sierra Palomera heights and in some places across the Al- 
fambra River, losing some 230 square miles. Franco's con- 
munications became more secure. 

At this date, February 11, a diversion in Southern Spain 
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Progress of the War 


by Government forces north of Granada is directed toward 
that city, and seems to be making some headway. It 1s 
not likely to accomplish much. 

During the activity in the Teruel sector, the war in— 
or from—the air became more intense. Strategically based 
in rear of the Leftist cities, squadrons from the air force 
on in Majorca Island can sail in without crossing the fight- 

g line, and raise havoc while their opponents are strafing 
a front. This they have done, and no doubt will con- 
nie to do. In October, 1937, a New York Times re- 

ter managed to snoop around on Majorca; then, in an 
censored dispatch, reported German and Italian aviation 
rsonnel of 500 and some 100 planes on the island. By 

w, this force may be considerably larger. The entire 

¢ operating for the Insurgents probably numbers 500 


planes, which IS at least a hundred more than the Gove rm 
ment can count. 

This Insurgent superiority in the air, which can readily 
be increased if necessary, plus the blockade of the coast 
may be the decisive factors in the war. Both have a big et 
tect on the opponent. on his war materiel, on his nerve, on 
his stomach, on his morale 
fight. 

Can the Loyalist’s will stand up? Situated like the Cen 
tral Powers in late 1918 


on his ability and will to 


blockaded, economically weak 
ened, and outmatched in the air—Leftist Spain is under 
going slow strangulation. It doe sn't seem Possib le that it 


be hind 


Franco. But fT 1 that outside support be weakened, or 


can ceil longer combat the combined “‘allies”’ 


withdrawn . . . Who knows the result? 
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Below—T he 
goose-step is still 
a part of the Ger- 
man army. These 
are flying cadets 
doing their daily 
stint of close- 


order drill. 




















officers stud 
World War bat- 
tles on small-scale 
models like this 
one. The subject 
here is the battle 
of Gumbinnen. 
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bove — “Blut und Eisen” — so 
boke an Imperial Chancellor 
ears ago. Today, much of Ger- 
‘an’s iron bas gone into tractor- 
rawn artillery, such as we see 
here, crisp and new. 
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In the German army, 
antiaircraft is a part of 
the air force; these 
gunners wear the air- 
man’s ceremonial dirk. 


Below—Camouflage is heavily em- 
phasized in all German training. 
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The motorcycle plays an important part in all European These German trucks were developed for versatili 

armies. Here atypical unit pauses in a picturesque ham- and speed. They are capable of high speed on goc 

let during one of Germany's mammoth maneuvers. terrain, and can plow through mud, sand, and ev 
small ponds and shallow streams. 


German infantry stages a landing on a hostile shore with the aid of a launch and a string of inflated 
rubber boats. 


These young artillerymen 

utilize a pause to swap 

stories with a garrulous 
farmer. 
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Below—Camouflage is heavily em- 
phasized in all German training. 
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German infantry stages a landing on a hostile shore with the aid of a launch and a string of inflated 
rubber boats. 


These young artillerymen 
utilize a pause to swap 
stories with a garrulous 
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Part Il 


Now winter came in earnest on the Army of the Cum- 
berland and was spent in reorganizing into three corps— 
Thomas’, the XIV; McCook’s, the XX; and Crittenden’s, 
the XXI. Throughout the spring there were nothing but 
raids and outpost skirmishes, while Bragg wrangled. Feel 
his generals and Rosecrans with his government. The 
Union general wanted cavalry; by the end of June he had 
received it and moved out in the c: ampaign known as that 
of Tullahoma, the best piece of work he did during the 
war, but a perfect example of the futility of pure maneuver 
uncrowned by battle. 

Bragg’s advance base at Tullahoma was captured in the 
early di ays of July, and Rosecrans took a month’s pause 
to bring up rations and organize the train for a new thrust 
toward Chi attanooga, the key of the mountains. 
trace Thomas in this hale? Perhaps, for he was a man 
careful to see his soldiers had full bellies, being more 
mindful of the matter than most officers, since his personal 
efficiency depended so largely on physical comfort. We 
cannot surely say; Rosecrans, like Buell before him, leaned 
heavily on the Virginian i in matters of organization and 
detail, and tended to hold aloof from such daily problems 
and to concentrate on more sweeping issues. 


Do we 


Yet Rosecrans had a grip on wide strategic matters that 
Buell never achieved, and came down against the moun- 
tains protecting Chattanooga on so wide a front and be- 
hind column-heads so strong that Bragg’s forward ele- 
ments were driven in without being able to obtain any 
sure information of the Union movement. “Those moun- 
tain ranges are like a wall full of rat holes,” the Con- 
federate general said despairingly to a subordinate. “Too 

many rats pop from too many holes. Who knows what 
lies behind those peaks?” 

The subordinate was Longstreet, who had come from 
Lee with Hill’s whole corps, just as 15,000 reinforcements 
arrived from Mississippi. The warhorse of the Army of 
Northern Virginia replied that whatever holes the rats 
popped through they must ultimately come to the pantry 


of the C hickamauga V alley. Concentrate there, he ad- 


vised, and knock the rats over the head as they come out 
of their holes, one Union corps after another. Victory 


would be certain and crushing; for the reinforcements 
gave Bragg three to two of the whislle Union army and he 
ead eche its scattered corps by thirds. 

Bragg’ s first pl. an was that of throwing his full strength 
on Comenden. who was out east of Chattanooga on the 
Union left. The scheme misfired when that 
stout fighter but indifferent strategist, General and Bishop 


RANEY ol Polk, took up 


extreme 


1 defensive position opposite 
Crittenden and asked for men to hold it. Bragg rode off 
to squabble with his lieutenant; while he was about it 
both Thomas and Rosecrans independently divined dan- 
ger in the suddenly stiffened front the rebels offered, and 
both judged a blow at the center would be next. Thomas 
held that center; Rosecrans ordered both the scattered 
while “Old Pap” blocked every road 
and pass on his front with felled trees. He repe: ated the 
Mill Spring preparation on a huge scale, covering his 
whole front with cavalry 


wings in on him, 


to delay the enemy by dis- 
Sure enough, Bragg struck in 
the center at Thomas; but obstructions and the skirmisher 
fire of the horsemen slackened his punch to the delibera- 
Crittenden and McCook 
had rallied on the Union center before the blow fell—and 
there was nothing left for it but a stand- “up fight. 


mounted fire from cover. 
tion of a slow-motion picture. 


The form taken by the battle was the interaction-prod- 
uct of Bragg’s ingenious grand tactic and Thomas’ elastic 
defense. In Chickam: auga Valley the creek of that name 
skirts the eastern mountain-wall; west of it, beyond : 
hummocky lowland, stands Missionary Ridge, aa 
numerous passes running through it to Chattanooga 
Valley, down which owed the main road of Union sup- 
ply, parallel to Rosecrans’ front. Bragg planned a power- 
ful right wing, which should cross the creek far down 
toward its mouth, sweeping up the valley onto the Union 
left, each division of his own extended center and left 
joining in the movement as the ford or bridge by which 
it would cross was uncovered during the progress of the 
drive. As the Northerners were driven from the roots of 
the passes, Bragg would fling a force through them, seize 
the road to Chattanooga and cut his enemies from their 
base. 

On the morning of August 19th the dismounted cav- 
alry spotted a rebel brigade on the west side of the 
Chickamauga and in a loop of the stream. Thomas, now 
holding the left of the army since Crittenden had fallen 
in rightward of him, thought i it a local maneuver, and 
reached leftward with the division of General Baird to 
break it up. Baird struck through the brigade opposed to 
him and behind it encountered the big Confederate right 
wing, massed to attack. He pulled back to a refused 
flank, began to dig in and notified Thomas of what he 


had found. It was the Virginian’s first sure knowledge 
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The Western T beatre 


of Bragg’s movements or plan, but he saw through the 
scheme instantly, rushed the four divisions he had into 
position to cover the passes through Missionary Ridge and 
sent for help. 

Bragg’s punching wing spent a long time getting 
through the forest tangles, and Baird’s stroke had caused 
further delay, but he sought to make up for the loss of 
momentum by an increase of mass, pulled more troops 
from the center and went in on Thomas. For a time the 
rebels carried everything before them, right up to the road 


through the main pass, McFarland’s Gap. “Old Pap” 


denned up among the infantry of the firing line, sure 
sign he was hard pressed, and got things stabilized just 
as Sheridan, the hardest hitter in the armies of the Union, 
arrived with two fresh divisions. Thomas put him in in 


counter-attack. The Confederates were 


caught unorganized and carried nght back to the stream, 


an immediate 
w ich many men lost as prisoners. 

Bragg tried a blow at the Union right upstream in the 
Smeet: but had drawn so many troops from that wing 
for his movements on the other flank that the thrust had 
no force or result; then took one more crack at Thomas 
after dark, 


the night, with prospects for 


also in vain. The armies lay on their rifles for 


a heavier battle in the 
Rosecrans, a great man for working things out 
called 


council of war. 
question of retreat as there had been at Stones River and 


morming. 


in committee, There was no 


T hom as frankly went to sleep listening to the argum«e nt 
Every time they nudged him to 
‘| think the left wing should be 


over points of detail. 
wakefulness he repeated, * 
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strengthened” with the iteration of a parrot which has 
only one phrase and then dozed off again. 
Nobody could suggest a better idea than strengthening 
the left and waiting to see what the rebels would do. 
Rosecrans finally ordered Negley’s division of McCook 
to report to Thomas and sent his small reserve corps under 
Granger to hold Rossville Gap, the pass lower down the 
valley beyond Thomas’ left. It was fortunate the dis- 
position was made thus; Bragg had worked a slide right- 
ward during the night. Still intent on carrying through 
his original plan, he had ordered an attack to encircle and 
rush Thomas’ left wing, each division down his line fall- 
ing on as the one to the right of it became engaged. 
Breckinridge on the extreme Confederate right started 
t dawn. He had expected to outflank Baird, but found 
Negley in front of the latter and parallel to his own lines. 


















Chickamauga: Positions night of first day, and Breckinridge’s attack on the second day 











The morning woke under fog and the rebels were able to 
deliver a close-range massed assault that was altogether 
too much for Negley, who broke before 8:00 a.m. Baird, 
next in line, should by the rules, have been flanked and 
routed, but for the foresight of Thomas. On the previous 
evening, before the council and before he had received 
Negley’s division, Thomas himself had inspected this 
yart of the line. Fearing a flank attack, he had sharply 
refused Baird’s division, ordered trenches dug, a log 
breastwork set up and emplaced all the artillery he could 
gather to hold the point. Breckinridge, his lines disordered 
by the costly victory over Negley, hit this Gibraltar and 
got a repulse so stunning he was through till late after- 
noon. Bragg was present; instead of trying to press on 
here, he switched his right-wing reserve farther upstream 
and tried to thrust between Thomas’ wing and the Union 
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Chickamauga: T he stand on Horseshoe Ridge 


center, attacking so fiercely that Thomas was forced to 
call again and again for reinforcements. 

Meanwhile Bragg’s divisions had gone into action along 
center and left; Longstreet had found the famous gap 
left by the muddled order of Major Bond and General 
Wood's cranky obtuseness; and the whole Union center 
and nght, taken in flank, had been broken, dissolved and 
flung off at wild tangents out of the battle. Rosecrans’ 
headquarters went, and with it the parked artillery; the 
commanding general was carried from the field in the 
mass of flying men, never halting tll on the outskirts of 
Chattanooga. There is a famous story told by Garfield, 
the only staff officer who remained to Rosecrans as he 
drew rein on the road with men pouring past through the 
dark. 

“Do you think there is any chance?” asked Garfield— 
it was unnecessary to say chance of what. Both dismount- 
ed and placed their ears to the ground. They caught the 
low distant grumble of cannon that told of a fight still in 
progress somewhere. 

“Ride to the front,” said Rosecrans, speaking like a 
man who had been punched in the solar plexus. “Find 
General Thomas, if he is still alive. Tell him to cover the 


retreat with Granger's men. | will wire to have Cincin 
nati and Louisville put in order for a siege.” 

It had come to that at Chattanooga, a vision of Cincin- 
nati under siege, all the gains of Vicksburg lost and per- 
haps the war with them, for to the Union a draw would 
be as fatal as defeat. The same vision danced before the 
eyes of the Confederate leaders that afternoon as they 
stormed into the gap in Rosecrans’ line, and sent forward 
their nght wing in one more effort to win the important 
pass, McFarland’s Gap, from Thomas. 

That general had dispatched one of his calls for rein- 
forcements just before the rout of the center; an aide told 
him that men were coming from that direction, but he 
thought them Confederates. Thomas rode off to confirm 
this impossible news; did so, and ignorant of everything 
but that some frightful disaster must have occurred to 
bring the rebels onto his right rear, instantly withdrew to 
the horseshoe-shaped ridge behind his morning position, 
still covering the Gap. Here the artillery received lis 
especial care. He posted it high on the spurs of the 
ridges, not too far forward; and from there it had to bear 
the brunt of the first disorderly rush of the rebels who 
had broken the Union center. — 
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1s now afternoon. In a renewed effort to get around 

as’ flank Bragg threw Breckinridge’s reorganized 

- forward, far out on the slope of ieclenaty "Ridge. 

wr out, as It happened; Breckinridge lost liaison aus 

ext Confederate command, Cldinaad s, did not after 

¢ around Thomas’ line- -tip (which had been with- 

n) and took a bloody repulse in what turned into a 

cal assault against artillery. Thomas noted the gap, 

« forward Baird ; in a counterstroke against Cleburne, 

; him in the flank and completely oulex up his divi- 

5 The battle was all over here by 4:00 P.M. and Bragg 
was re aten. 

But what happened on the rebel night no longer mat- 
rered: the south face of Horseshoe Ridge, whens Long- 

eet led the attack, was now the center of events. Her 
was the hardest fighting of the day, of the battle, and 

rany think of the whole Civil War; here the 19th Regu- 
lars lost every officer down to a lieutenant; here the rebels 
gained a commanding ridge perpendicular to the Horse- 
shoe, and were expelled ‘ony by a desperate bayonet 
charge in which General Steedman bore forward the colors 
of a Michigan regiment. Longstreet’s assaults were beat- 
en back; he sent to Bragg for reinforcements and received 
the reply that on the Confederate right were none but 
troops so mauled “that they would be of no service to 
you.” 
~ Yet it was still far from dark of that summer afternoon; 
Longstreet had three brigades in reserve and the best 
° ince of destroying a Union army since the second day 

f Gettysburg. He need hold out nothing for a final 
doko and le was the best battle captain of the Con- 
federacy. He reorganized for a final assault, put his fresh 
reserve in the WH mixed brigades following, and came 
on through the twilight in a rush. 

Just then General Brannan rode up to Thomas with the 
appalling news that the ammunition train had been car- 
ried off in the rout, and that there were only about two or 
three rounds per man left. The rebel rifles were now 
flashing along the lower slope in the preliminaries of 
another attack. “What shall we do?” 

Thomas glared down from his six feet. “Do? Fix 
bayonets and go for them.” 

There is no greater moment in our military history than 
that. Thomas went to the front. Longstreet’ s last charge 
was hit hard by the artillery, and then met with a cold- 
metal countercharge, at one point delivered with such 
energy that a regiment tore through the Confederate line. 
When charge and countercharge were over the battle was 
over and the Union army was saved. 


II 


Bragg followed the Federals up, and there had to be a 
siege of Chattanooga. On the besiegers’ side, this opera- 
tion was marked by a lack of realism which demonstrated 

that the essentially doctrinaire quality of Bragg’s mind 
was the reason for his repeated failures. On the Federal 
side. it showed how little Grant appreciated the true 

juality of the man who inevitably received the command 


ot the Army of the Cumberland after the necessary re- 
moval of Rosecrans. The Confederate leader had won a 
textbook victory ; he tailed utterly to realize that it had 
been Pyrrhic. “After Chickamauga,” sad D. H. Hill 
later, “the élan of the Southern soldier was never seen 
again.” Having closed off the bread-lines to Chatt anooga 
Bragg sat down before the town, convinced that nothing 
cou d | lap pen but the textbook surrender ot f the army 
within. 

Almost everything else happened, beginning with the 
appointment of Thomas, and Grant's wire to him not to 
give up the town. When the soldiers heard who their new 
general was they broke ranks on parade and cheered wild- 
ly, crowding around the beloved le ader, who rode through 
the press with his hat pulled down to his whiskers to hide 
the fact that he was blushing. ‘ ‘We will hold the town 
till we starve,” Thomas wired back to Grant and char- 
acteristically, launched the maneuver that kept it from 
starving. This operation was the cz apture of the ox-bow 
loops of the Tennessee by silent surprise and the estab lish- 
ment of the “‘cracker-line” across them, half road, half 
ferry. The next happening was the arrival of two corps 
from the Army of the Potomac with F ighting Joe Hooker 
to lead them, then came a corps from the Army of the 
Tennessee, with Grant and Sherman—the whole ava- 
lanche fell on Braxton Bragg in the battles of Lookout 

Mountain and Missionary Ridge, knocking his army out 
of the campaign and himself out of its command. 

With these events the war was over for the year; the 
curtain of the spring lifted to find Thomas playing the 
old part on a new stage. Nominally he is a star with a 
company of his own, commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland; actually that army forms but one of the 
three great wings of Sherman's go,ooo who are striking 
for Acleusa. That campaign was Sherman, all Sherman. 
For the first time Thomas was under a leader who thought 
things out for himself, yet the first contacts of the two 
men are of more than passing interest for out of them ap- 
parently grew that legend of Thomas’ excessive slowness 
which was to dog him to the last. 


Sherman opened his campaign by stripping his army 
for its work—one wagon allotted to a regiment, no tents 
even for officers, no baggage and no kitchenware. He 
would sit by the roadside, fishing in a tomato-can for 
lumps of meat with a pocket-knife and bandy argu- 
ments with privates who trotted past making ‘derisive 
remarks. He had not seen Thomas for years, or since 
both men’s habits had become fixed in the mould of time; 
he found him prematurely aged, portly, deliberate of 
speech, unable to function well without those creature- 
comforts “Uncle Billy” despised—the big tent, always 
scrubbed clean, the negro striker, a good cook and silver 
service. 


“Thomas circus” Sherman called this caravan, and 
may, naturally enough, have deduced military conduct 


from personal habit. We do know that during the 
Resaca maneuver, the first of the campaign Thomas’ 
force was held in position at the cost of some confusion, 
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while McPherson’s army made a sweep across his front. 
McPherson's wing proved both too light and too slow 
of movement to achieve the designed eile of breaking 
Confederate Johnston. The subsequent Cassville opera- 
tion, in which Thomas saved a defeat by remorselessly 
driving before him the strong containing force Johnston 
had left behind, seems to have opened Sherman's eyes 
to the measure of his chief subordinate. Yet there was 
little opportunity to test that measure to the full until 
the Chattahoochee River had been passed and the Atlanta 
campaign was in its final stage. 

That stage was announced by Sherman's crossing Peach- 
tree Creek, which flows due west, Atlanta. 
Thomas had the right wing, with three corps; his muis- 
sion was to push south and ahead, pinning the Confeder- 
ates to the line of defense north of the city, while Schofield 
turned in from the northwest with one corps and Mc- 


north of 


Pherson with three made a wide sweep toward the city 
from the east. 

Hood, who had replaced Johnston, divined Sherman's 
plan, though not the length and strength of McPherson's 
movement. He knew the ground by inspection—a series 
of high, finger-shaped hills teaching toward the Peachtree, 
scarred with difficult ravines. The stream itself flowed 
between quagmire banks and was crossed by few bridges. 
Lateral communication between the Union column heads, 
working along the roads that followed the backs of these 
fingers, was almost impossible. Hood planned to throw 
two-thirds of his army in a wedge between Schofield and 
Thomas, split the latter off, ond throw him back to de- 
struction in the stream. 

The day of execution was a sweltering one in July, the 
20th, and Hood’s plan was aided by the fact that Thomas 
had been given a bad map, which showed Peachtree Creek 
shorter than it was, so that the Union right went too far 
out from its center. Thomas’ XIV Corps was so far in 
this direction as to be out of action; Howard, with the 
divisions of the IV Corps was making a rearward circuit 
to connect with Schofield. Only the XX Corps with 
Hooker’s and Newton’s divisions of the IV Corps were 
across the Peachtree 
assault came. 

The position thus favored the attack, the more so since 
Newton was echeloned well forward on Thomas’ left so 
the assault struck his left fank and rear. To make mat- 
ters worse all three divisions of the XX Corps had been 
forced to cross by the same bridge, and to scramble 
through the ravines south of that stream to their positions. 
This had the result that only Geary’s division, the one 
occupying the hill at the bridge- head, had been able to 
bring its artillery; the others, unable to get their guns 


and on the finger-hills when the 


through the ravines, had left them north ok the Peachtree. 

Late in the afternoon while the men were bivouacking 
the attack came, headed by Hardee, and like all his, both 
fast and furious. Newton was violently thrown back, and 
to one experienced officer present it looked as though he 
were about to be broken. The Confederates stormed into 
the gaps between Geary and the divisions on either side 
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of him, but there met check. Geary had his guns; he had 
also crossed the creek on the previous evening, earlier of 
all the divisions, and his front was fortified. He e.sihy 
beat off the frontal effort with rifle-fire; and then turned 
his artillery into the flanks of the Confederate column; 
surging past to work round the flanks of the neighb: ng 
formations. 

Yet the determining feature of the battle was not there 
it was back at the creek-side, where Thomas had ridden 
forward to the sound of the guns. In an instant he per- 
ceived the situation as an artillerist’s dream— 
umns if 


-heavy col- 
1 close formation coming forward along di ep. 
rutted aa bottoms, in the ade of the artillery of two 
and a half divisions. Thomas brought the whole mass 
into action at once, without any support but what the 
guns could give themselves. Nothing more was needed: 
the supports of the attack on Newton were blown out 
from under it. At every point the Confederates were 
caught in a cross fire of musketry from flank and cannon 
in ahead, and hurled back under losses frightful for 
the numbers engaged—over four thousand sounsiin in 
less than two hours. Hood would not admit he was 
sO near to driving Newton out!—and prepared 
for another try later in the day, but McPherson was 
crowding him so rapidly on the eastern defenses of the 
city chat he had to give up the idea. It is not likely the 
second attack would 38 ave come off better than the first. 
In the later moves around Atlanta Thomas played only 
the part of a corps commander, except for the occasion 
when Sherman, desperately anxious to hurry a flanking 
movement, took the Gothic step of sending the dignified 
general galloping across country with a message. Te was 
dewhilees comic, but it is out of such things chat quarrels 
grow up between old friends and it speaks volumes for 
the mutual respect that had grown up between the two 
that Thomas was not offended, nor Sherman amused. 
Indeed, when Sherman reached the Carolinas he paid one 
of the finest possible tributes to the man he had begun by 
doubting. “I wish I had old Tom here!” he cried one 
day, when some move was not performed with the ef- 
ficiency he liked. ‘“We always pulled differently, but we 


pulled well together.” 


beaten 


Ill 


Sherman was to pay “Old Pap” a higher tribute yet— 
the tribute of action, of selecting him to hold back Hood 
with scraps and patches of an army while the march 
through Georgia took the flower of the forces. ‘Thomas 
will take care of Hood,” said Sherman with such convic- 
tion that Grant, who had smoked and doubted when the 
plan of the march to the sea was put to him, gave way; 
and even Thomas himself asked that he might have 
some other assignment unless he were the man essential 
to the task. 

He was essential; the only man Sherman felt he could 
trust in such a case. Twenty-two thousand troops of the 
right veteran sort were all he could have—the IV and 


XXIII Corps under Schofield, and those of Sherman s 
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found unfit for the Georgia march. There were 
unorganized casuals and 5,000 horseless cavalrymen 
Nashville. On their way to the same place, were a large 
ber of recruits and a corps (XVI) from Missouri 
r Andy Smith, but that also included many green 
a nobody knew when it would arrive. Hood was 
ng up through Alabama 45,000 strong, with 10,000 
semen led by the incomparable Forrest around his 

, iks. 

[he problem before Thomas was basically that of a 

ntaining action by a covering force to gain time for the 

xanization and equipment of his army at the concen- 

ation- point, Nashville. The detail of the movement he 
; fc to Schofield with his two corps and some cavalry un- 
der Wilson. Schofield was helped by the series of n: atural 
barriers given by the west-running rivers south of Nash- 
ville. as well as the November weather, which would in- 
evitably drown the roads in mud. The battle of Franklin, 
which brought Hood up to Nashville already severely 
hurt (the rebel general admitted 7,500 rank- and-file casu- 
alties in that fight, not counting his walking wounded) 
belongs to Schofield’ s story, and in it Thomas has no part 
bevenil urging his subordinate to del: ay the Confederates 
as long as possible. 

Andy Smith, with the 12,000 men of his corps, pulled 
into Nashville on November 30, one day before Scho- 
field’s retreating corps arrived. Thomas had been there 
for nearly two weeks, whipping the casuals, convalescents, 
and recruits into an army. But the day all the forces were 
united there was a telegram on hand from Grant, so vigor- 
ously worded as to constitute a peremptory order to attack 
Hood; Washington feared the Contederates would slip 
away south or swing past Nashville in another invasion 
of Kentucky like Bragg’s in ‘62. 

Thomas flatly refused to attack under the present con- 
ditions, and to the threats that he would be relieved, re- 
plied calmly that “I feel conscious that I have done every- 
thing in my power to prepare, and that the troops can- 
not have been gotten ready before this, and if you order 
me to be relieved I will accept it without a murmur.’ ° i> 
wardly he was far from the imperturbability this indicated. 

“The Washington authorities treat me like a schoolboy,” 
he told Wilson, “but if they'll let me alone, I'll lick those 
people yet.” 

His excuse for not moving was a lack of horses, which 
Grant found insufficient reason. We can agree as to the 
insufficiency without seeing in it, as Washington did, 
a causeless policy of delay. Is it not just possible that the 
Virginian had a deeper reason for withholding his stroke, 
one difficult to explain over the wires, or to justify before 
any army body? Civil War staff work was notoriously 
bad; Thomas was on the eve of a battle which he wished 
to render decisive, and he knew how none of his troops 
except those of Schofield’s corps would behave. The 
hypothesis that before attacking he wished to learn more 
ibout the men under his orders is lent color by the fact 
that he ultimately shuffled his corps into an arrangement 


far different from that they were in on December 2d, the 
day of Grant's order. 

In the final plan the provisional divisions of casuals and 
recruits, under Steedman, were placed on his extreme 
left; Wood, with the IV Corps was brought into the 
center. Smith’s XVI C lorps was pl aced to ‘the right of 
Wood, and Schofield was marched around hbehionl the 
whole army to be the hammer of a wide flank sweep, with 
Wilson’s cav alry riding out beyond Schohield. 

Y et this Same series of moves 1S C3 aps able of quite another 
explanation. Hood lay intrenched on the spurs of the 
Brentwood Hills, just south of the city, his right, under 
the command of Cheatham, his best fighting officer, 
thrown well forward in a cramped angle on some of the 
summits. Here he expected to beat off the attack by the 
Federal left which was the obvious Union move, both 
because of the ground and because Schofield, with the 
bulk of the Union strength, had been reported as lying in 
that quarter. Thomas may have planned to destroy the 
Confederates through their own battle- plan, 


using their 
knowledge of where his heaviest concentration was placed 
by shifting that concentration to the other wing. 


The reason for Thomas’ plan does not matter except in 
relation to what history says of the gener al’s mind; the 
important fact was that a storm of Toot came up be fore 
Schoheld could begin his swin g, frosted the ground in 
ice, and prevented all movement. Grant lost patience and 
temper, and on the 13th ordered Logan west to apr s 
Thomas. On the 16th the new general stepped out of < 
train in Louisville, just in time to find that it would *e 
no use for him to go farther. Thomas had struck and 
there was no rebel army left to fight. 

The weather for which he had waited so long broke on 
the night of the 14th. Early next morning Steedman’s 
provisionals, with all the militia and quartermaster’s men 
who could be gathered up, came out under a fog and 
made a noise on Cheatham’s front. The diversion adied 
that commander fast to his intrenchments—for how 
could the rebels know but this was Schofield, since one 
man in blue looks much like another in a battle? Wood 
fell on next and gave the Confederate center enough to 
do; Smith hit the “angle where Hood’s center turned into 
a refused left. Meanwhile, the whole of Schofield’s corps, 
more than 10,000 strong, had been on the march since 
before 5:00 A.M.; it was afternoon before he finished his 
circuit and came in against the scattered cavalry posts and 
redoubts that covered Hood’s left rear, but when he did 
he burst right through without loss to himself. 

To check this menacing rush which promised to 
wipe out his flank, Hood pulled men from the nearest 
spot, the left-center. Smith had not ceased his pressure; 
now he broke through, stormed the fortified hill-crests, 
captured half the rebel artillery, broke down their whole 
wing and began to roll along the line. 

It was dark by this time. The Confederates could find 
no better resource than a rapid retreat some two miles south 
to the next range of hills, where they took a position with 
both flanks refused. Most of the night they had to spend 
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The Battle of Nashville 


digging trenches, and by dawn they were in bad physical neither well built nor along a good line. 

shape. Hood got his nght solidly posted on a high and With the first light of day a couple of Schofield’s bri- 
round summit, Overton's Hill, with a good line, but the gade commanders spotted the fact that the rebel trenches 
anchor of the left wing was a place called Shy’s Hill. It followed a right angle, and brought up artillery to en- 
was the only eminence high enough to afford a hold, but _filade them along both sides of the angle. Thomas had 
he had to fight for it half the night against some of Wil- planned during the night to combine another sweep by 
son’s troopers. The result was that the fortifications were Wilson’s cavalry around the rebel left with pressure by 
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and Steedman against Overton's Hill. Wilson was 

fore dawn; the general himself was with Wood 

ing the progress of the movement on the Union left. 
noon it was clear that though Wood was making 
s, further gain would be at such cost that another 
igh be better for attack. Thomas rode west along 
e, arriving opposite Shy’s Hill just in time to see 
Confederate artillery in action with much evidence 
irried and perturbed movements. The rebels had 
n for their excitement; the artillery fire that had 
ched the angle since morning was hard to bear and 
son's horsemen were now clean around their rear. 

lood had been forced to draw first a brigade, then a di- 

‘ion from his extreme left to hold off the cavalry, who 
were advancing persistently as dismounted skirmishers. 
This made extension of the rest of the line necessary; it 
became thin at the angle just about the time Thomas 
arrived. 

[he Union general had a battery of heavy rifled guns 
in reserve; he saleed them up, outranged the Conkedecane 
cannon on Shy’s Hill and silenced them. Almost at the 
same moment Wilson came galloping up on a tired horse. 
Tense with hurry, he cried, “For God's sake, order an 
attack. My men are in Hood's rear.” 

With maddening deliberation Thomas lifted his glasses. 
He could see right across the flank of Shy’s Hill, ow there 
were smoke puffs among the thickets in the rebel rear. 
“You may attack, general,” he said gently to Schofield. 
Wilson turned rein, but before he had ridden five hundred 
yards, half of Schofield’s corps swept forward in one long 
cheeri ring line. There was a single disorganized volley and 
the Conbederate army collapsed like a kicked melon. 

No one ts quite sure of what happened during the re- 
mainder of that afternoon. Hood, in prolonging his lines 
to parallel his adversary, had put in his last reserve; there 
was nothing left to cover a retreat or to stop the sweep 
along the line into which Smith, Wood and Steedman 
swung in tune with Schofield. The Confederate brigades 
c onghe between Schofield and Wilson were captured 
entire; all the artillery went, all the equipage, and when 
night came down Thomas hurled Wood and Wilson into 
the best pursuit in American history. It kept on for a 
week; and when Hood finally rallied the fragments of 
what had been an army behind the Tennessee River, he 
had less than g,o00 men out of the 55,000 who had begun 
the campaign, no guns, no wnioman and no train. 


IV 


So George H. Thomas rides out of history in the night, 
to meet young Wilson on the muddy dark road after the 
battle and to shout at him, “Dang i it to hell, Wilson, 
didn’t I tell you we'd lick them?” He went to Cali- 
fornia after the war and died of apoplexy at the Presidio 
in 1870, while writing a reply to some criticism of his 

reer. The date was too early for his own fame, for he 
was able to take no part in the great printed military 

bates of the ’80’s, which did so much to establish for 


¢ various commanders the places they were to occupy in 


the story of the war. Grant's, naturally, was the con- 
trolling voice. in most of those debates; it then follows 
that che ofhcers who were partisans of his view repe: ated 
and elaborated upon the theme of Thomas’ slowness until 
it became a le -gend. 

And at a casual glance there seems something incom- 
petent in the strategy which flung Schofield forward to 
hold up thrice his numbers under ‘Meed. while his com- 
manding general remained behind at Nashville, totting 
up reports ‘of strength. Yet the very critics who lodge chis 
charge allow that Nashville was a victory of truly Na- 
poleonic proportions. 

There ts something inconsistent here; one cannot have 
Thomas stupid on Monday and a genius on Tuesday. But 
the inconsistency fades when the Nashville campaign 1s 
examined as a whole, and vanishes when Thomas’ career 
is taken in one piece. For the farther such an examination 
proceeds, the more one is impressed by the fact that the 


Nashville c: ampaign ts nothing but a large scale repetition 


of Mill Spring, which was an essentially defensive battle, 


Dd’ 

culmin: ating in a crushing counterstroke. In the one as 
in the other a Union advance force was thrust forward to 
be driven in; caused the rebels some loss, slowed their 
advance, and allowed time for Thomas’ striking force to 
swing round the rear of his whole army and destroy the 
C suheleunes by smashing their left fank and rear while 
a containing attack held ches right in pl ace. 

It is the same in every battle in which Thomas took 
part. His steadiness at Stones River and Chickam: wuga has 
been much praised; but Rosecrans showed as much reso- 
lution as he, and mere staying power would not have 
turned the tide in either battle. An attack that has merely 
been brought to a halt can always rally and come on again, 
or at the worst, the attackers will escape without being 
hurt, as the Confederates demonstrated at C hencelllaes. 
ville and Getty sburg. But when an attack against Thomas 
began losing 1 its sting, he never once oiled to deliver his 
punch into ‘the disorganized mass. Chickamauga is the 
most brilliant instance. Thomas’ stand there was mag 
nificent; but what really saved the Union army was the 
fact that in the afternoon, “Old Pap” discovered the hole 
between Breckinridge and Cleburne, and as soon as the 
rebel charges let up, threw Baird into the gap. That 
move broke Bragg’s right wing, and used up his reserves, 
so that Longstreet ound get no reinforcements for the 
And even in 
that last movement Thomas was there with the infallible 
counter—‘‘Fix bayonets and go for them.” Peachtree 
Creek is, in fact, the only batele where Thomas made no 
attack; and in that struggle Sherman had already arranged 
for the riposte. 


final and decisive movement in the evening. 


Mention of Peachtree Creek brings up another feature 
of Thomas’ mind, striking in its seinliininenn his appre- 
ciation of fire-power in an age when nearly all generals 
were still thinking in terms of the Napoleonic shock, and 
his constant effort to render fire- power more flexible. For 
if it was a happy accident that gave him personal com- 


mand of the corps artillery at Peachtree Creek, he seems 
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deliberately to have repe: ated that accident at Nashville, 

placing the biggest and best guns, the rifled battery, under 
his personal orders. Never once do we find him ordering 
a cavalry charge; repeatedly—at Mill Spring, Chicka- 
mauga, ‘Nashville—he employs cavalry as a means of 
carrying rifles rapidly to a desired position. Similarly, 

throughout his career, he never once sends infantry against 
artillery, or even against a solid line of infantry. His at- 
tacks are invariably delivered at moments when the 
enemy's fire-power has been disorganized by advance and 
when they have overreached the support of their own 
artillery. 

But if counter-attacks are the only kind worth trying in 
a world of mechanical weapons, is not wat reduced to the 
paralysis of M. Bloch, with both parties waiting inter- 
minably? It is doubtful whether the question occurred to 
Thomas; but he answered it in advance at Nashville, 
which if strategically a counterstroke, was tactically an 
offensive. He answered it with deception, as Sherman 
and Jackson had answered it with mobility and Grant with 
surprise. Each of these methods partakes of the others, 
but there is a basic difference, the difference between the 
technique of the jiu-jitsu expert who draws his opponent 
off balance before the blow and that of the boxer who hits 
so hard and quick that the parry cannot keep pace. 

The thing Grant failed to realize about Thomas was the 
same thing the uninitiate fail to understand in jiu-jitsu 
—the force of its compulsions, which are invisible, psycho- 
logical, working on the mind and morale of the opponent. 
There was no visible military reason why Hood could not 
slip away south from Thomas at Nashville; and the Con- 
federate general has left record of having just begun to 





March-. | py’! 


consider such a step when Thomas hit him. There was 
no visible military reason why Hood could not have te. 
inforced or extended his left wing on December 15, 64 
he had Cheatham’s corps, ohids fired hardly a gun thar 
day. Thomas was merely certain that Hood wou! de 
neither the one nor the other; he had fought agains: this 
Texan before, knew that he always s accepted retreat with 
reluctance and as a last resort. More than this: he ep. 
couraged the Confederate’s delusion of strength by te. 
maining almost excessiv ely quiet in Nashville during the 
two weston of preparation, just as he encouraged Hood to 
expect an attack on his right by posting in that quarter 
Schofield with the stosstruppen of the Union army. In- 
formation of that arrangement would be certain to reach 
Hood; the more essential information that it was 4 
temporary disposition remained locked in Thomas’ mind 
till the day of the battle. 

Seen by this light, psychology becomes the master-ke 
of the military art, for the choice of the proper moment 
for counter-attack is also a question in psychology. But 
the success of Thomas in everything he undertook cannot 
be explained by any formula, even a psychological ore; 
for the deception practiced on Hood at Nashville through 
design was no more than a repeat of the deception prac- 
ticed on Zollicoffer at Mill Spring, largely by accident; a 
happy improvisation on a single instrument caught up and 
repeated titanically through the full orchestra of war. 
And the genius of Thomas is, in the long run, the same 
as that of Frederick the Great; the genius for reproducing 


on the largest scale whatever has turned out well on the 
small. 





IN ONE RESPECT, / may claim superiority over Alexander, over Scipio, over Caesar. 
They won great battles, it is true. I have lost four great battles, yet | show the enemy 
a more formidable front than ever —ApMIRAL COLIGNI. 
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OOF SYMBOLS: By G.V. 


ere is a feeling these days that we ought to do some- 
about simplifying language. The INF ANTRY JOUR- 

as given us Sev eral articles, in the past year or two, 
emning the worst absurdities of our professional lingo. 

| even the fountainhead itself of military terminology, 
Command and General Staff School, has for three years 
_ included a none too trenchant warning against con- 

fusion of tongues in its text on Combat Orders. 

But more than cancelling this tentative step in the right 
direction is the abstruse language of symbols that Leaven- 
worth has developed, with particular reference to the basic 
symbols for the various arms and services. These will be 
used in plenty when war comes, according to the present 
theory of putting combat orders on maps as well as in 
words. And there will not always be a Staff Corps eligible 
at hand to translate them accurately. 

The present basic symbols are to some extent traditional. 
That for infantry no doubt comes from its cross-rifle 


insignia; that for ordnance from its flaring bomb (or 


and that of the Medical 
Department from its Red Cross. Some have less logic. 
Cavalry, for example, has a single diagonal line where 
infantry has two; 


whatever the thing may be); 


and mechanized cavalry has a circle 
superimposed on this diagonal, probably representing a 
steering wheel. 


But what reasoning would lead lawyers 
from Daciien or realtors from Wichita to recognize any 
of these symbols in the strife of c: ampaign? 


A tew arms 
and services, such as the Engineers and Quartermaster 
Corps, come plainly into comprehension through use of 
the initial; although the Chemical Warfare Service re- 
mains symbolic in spite of itself by using tor “gas” 

-simple enough when once you learn what it means. 

But these map symbols should, like orders, be made as 
nearly foolproot as possible. And with that in mind, | 
suggest the following changes. The present symbol is on 
the left and the suggested on the nght: 
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AIR CORPS 
AIR CORPS (BALLOON UNITS) 
ARTILLERY 
CAVALRY 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
ENGINEERS 
INFANTRY [zr] 
VETERINARY SERVICE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
TANKS 
MILITARY POLICE 
SIGNAL CORPS 
MECHANIZED CAVALRY 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


BLN 


NO CHANGE 


NO CHANGE 


NO CHANGE 
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Now, if there are any units still left chat do not ride 
in trucks, when war appears, and we must continue to dis- 
tinguish between mule and motor units, I see no better 
way than the present to do so. We are now told simply 
to put wheels under a symbol to motorize it, and this is 


graphic indeed. But perhaps by the next war (or at least 
by the war after the next) we can take the wheels for 
granted. Then, in the rare case of an animal unit, we can 
put unmistakable mule’s ears on the symbol. 
to make it easier. 


Anything 
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By Major Richard M. Sandusky, Infantry 















Here's fine revolution, an we had the trick to see 't. 


HAMLET. 


Development comes slowly and smoothly through evo- 
lution, or it appears rapidly and violently ‘by revolution. 
The first is an orderly process, a movement by easy stages, 
and often it is only in retrospect that we are aware of the 
changes which have been made. But the second shatters 
convention and routine, induces panic, and compels im- 
mediate and drastic readjustment to altered conditions. 
Whatever the means, the inexorable ultimatum is present 

change and survive, retain and perish. 

These are the methods by which nature operates; and 
man and his institutions, the products of nature, conscious- 


ly or not conform. Some- 


Sometimes he masters events. 
times events master him. 

Now all this is commonplace, of course, so much so that 
we are prone to accept it without thought—at least until 
our personal lives and fortunes are directly affected. We 
subscribe to representative and democratic government, 
modifying from time to time its current ahisctives by the 
peaceful ballot rather than by the revolution ary bullet. 
We seek, both at home and abroad, to meet the swirling 
currents of a changed and troubled world by means of 
sympathetic understanding g, compromise and peace. 

The soldier knows ae, -knows too that he occupies 
something of an anomalous position. He is restrained by 
law, and properly so, from direct participation in govern- 
ment, be it good or bad. Relegated to an observer's rdle, 
he views the contest from the side lines—his entry deferred 
until all else has failed and the life of the country hangs on 
his final decisive play. 

That he may have a reasonable chance of success, his 
responsibilities are twofold. First, he must prevail on his 
masters, the people, to provide the means; second, he must 
anticipate their use and employ them to best adv antage. 
When the state has provided the requirements, the full 
burden then falls on the soldier. 

Now we soldiers are a peculiar breed, the products, | 


suppose, of a peculiar en- 


timate importance. Above all else we are reactionary, made 
so doubtless by our calling. Since the risks ate great, we 
prefer tried and established methods. We believe in an- 
cestor worship. We know ‘ ‘squads right,” but ‘ ‘psychol- 
ogy” is only a word in the dictionary. We read reams 
yl leadership, yet despair daily at its contravention. 
We crisply command “forward march,” 
automatically execute “mark time.’ 
Now where does all this lead? Well, in an emergency 
it leads to an experimental war and the probability of de- 
feat. For war, remember, is a revolution. The slow evolu- 
tionary process has broken down; short cuts are in order; 
and time is the master. 


but our minds 


“In time of peace prepare for war,” is a military chest- 
nut, inhabited by a platitudinous worm. But we must 
either obey this hoary dictum or else eat the chestnut, 
worm and all, suffering the concomitant national indiges- 
tion. And, lest there be confusion of thought, the war 
that is meant is the next one, freed from the bonds of the 
past. What we did in France is history; what we shall do 
either in our own country or in Blankland is prophecy, 
based on keen, sure analysis and with due appreciation for 
the speed and flux of our kaleidoscopic modern times. 

Since change is the law of life, since stagnation means 
decay and deb. and since mobility of mind is as vital as 
mobility of matter, let us estimate the situation and arrive 
at a decision. 

First, the horse-and-buggy and the blacksmith shop, 
the two-and-one-half mile rate and the fifteen mile day, 
are as dead as the pterodactyl. They are the victims of the 
transportation revolution, which has the internal com- 
bustion engine as its sy rmbol. History is merely repeating 
itself: for it was mechanical inventions, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, that caused the industrial revolution with 
its social, economic, and political repercussions throughout 
the world. 

Whether we like it or not, accept it we must. The 
civilian world is motorized, and the military world must 
follow its example. The 





vironment. We are inclined 
to be conformists, special- 
izing in a narrow field, cer- 
tain of our present and ul- 
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battle map of tomorrow is 
obtained at the nearest fill- 
ing station and airport. The 
rate of movement is that 


ahead of men 
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transcontinental bus or plane, carrying soldiers in- 
of civilians, with machine guns in the baggage racks. 
: lines and ndge lines may sull have their place, but 
hela into relative unimportance when compared 
iItiple-lane highways carrying triple-banked traffic. 
at value is Parr’s Ridge if the enemy has your refill- 
joints and your regulating station? Give von Kluck 
rs and fight again the First Battle of the Marne. The 
way engineer, with his blueprints and the traffic de- 
ment of any metropolitan area can supply the neces- 
reference data for tomorrow. 

When the British Expeditionary Force went to France, 

of its generals died on the way. He couldn't stand 

vement. Another, collapsing in the initial operations, 
couldn’t stand battle. As a humble and reverend disciple 
of General A, I believe that my valiant old mentor is made 
of sterner stuff. He is a heroic figure, with his red face, 
his eagle eye and his ribbons. But his halo begins to fade 
when "he emerges with his plodding columns from the 
7 Mountain passes and stands with staff and map at 

Luke’s Church, viewing the advance-guard action. 
views — enemy — terrain — unerring-envelopment- 
of-the-lefe — 1st Brigade here — 2d Brigade there — ar- 
tillery emplaced thus — so many miles of road — so many 
long, long miles of tired marching men — a little problem 
in orahanetie — a few bold lines on the map supplemented 
by terse instructions. It is quite simple. We attack in four 
and one half hours, gentlemen, and sleep tonight in New 
Oxford. 

But what is this firing in Gettysburg? The battle is 
forward—not there. Enemy forces in rear, even in the 
Cumberland Valley? The Potomac bridges gone? Pitts- 
burgh in lames? Impossible! But a garbled message from 
the excited corps commander tells something of all this 
before the fading radio is jammed. Across the sky in omi- 
ous regularity a droning cloud of man-made birds darken 
the sun in their steady flight. You will have to reénact the 
battle of Lodz, General, with men against machines. For 
the Reds have a new and terrifying weapon, the internal 
combustion engine. 

The infantry division is being metamorphosed from a 
groping worm into a fleet, streamlined wasp. This is prog- 
ress, but it will not count until it is translated into the 
daily training schedule of Company A, and until it ap- 
pears in our teaching doctrine, the correspondence courses 
and the ROTC: shemale. The little fellow, down at the 
bottom of the heap, is the one who must be reached; 
for he, the commander of tomorrow, is the foundation of 
the structure, and it takes time for him to change both 
his perspective and his system. 

Following a year of intensive study and test, Captain 
Smoothbrane announces triumphantly that he has light- 
ened the infantry pack ten ounces. What we should do is 
throw most of this man- killing contrivance away and carry 

ut few necessary encumbrances in trucks where they be- 
‘ong. The rolling kitchen that can’t cook at fifty miles an 
our should be placed in the museum beside the war 
artiot. A gasoline hot-plate for every platoon with the 


canned and concentrated food necessary 
would be better. 


’ feed them 
We should also remind ourselves that 
the trucks to be used in war are not those de veloped from 
military blueprints made after the Armistice. They are 
the light civilian vehicles which the factories spawn today 
at an ever-increasing rate. And our reorganization plans 
need to be built on what they can carry and do. In the 
swift, decentralized action of the future the truck, like the 
machine gun, is a weapon; and the composition of combat 
teams must equate truck capacity with gun crews. 

Having streamlined the division, we can next do some- 
thing about its orders. A commendation and a clear track 
to stardom await the man who can tell a division what it 
must do on one side of one piece of paper. Canned lan- 
guage impresses the subordinate and the uninitiated, but 
when it begins to bulge it is indicative of decomposition. 
Without lengthy reminder, the 2d Brigade will advance 
rapidly in its zone of action, drive the enemy from Hill 
606 and assist the attack of the 1st Brigade for three very 
good reasons. First, being human, it wants to get the 
guys who are shooting at it; second, there is no place else 
to go; and third, it believes in cooperation, for it may need 
some reciproc: al back- scratching itself later in the day. If 
teamwork has not been learned off the battlefield, it will 
not spring full-blown from the exhortations of a combat 


order. If it has been learned, there is no need to repeat 


the lecture. 

Let us now reflect for a moment or two on some of the 
At this 
indeed they are 


characteristics of the General A’s of the next war. 
writing most of them wear no stars; 
hardly distinguishable from you and me. Since we live 
in a motor age, let us, so to speak, unscrew the nuts and 
inspect cerebral pistons. If we are really honest with 
ourselves, we will admit the presence of considerable car- 
bon. Get us in a group, and what do you hear? The trivia 
of daily routine! Brown has got his quarters painted. The 
Smith's have a second car, and on their pay, too. Sally’s 
new china from Panama is perfectly grand. You should 
have seen Bill in Pete’s Tavern last night. Is there any 
talk of the latest books and play s? Can anyone discuss 
Thomas Benton and Van Gogh? Who is going to the 
symphony offerings this winter? Nobody. Have you read 
the current issue of The Atlantic Monthly? Oh, we don’t 
take that magazine. We like something light. 

Maybe you do. We all do on occasion. But just now 
there are some heavy things happening on this wobbling 
globe that may well claim a share of our attention. They 
interlock vitally with the military, but unless we crawl 
out of our hermit’s cave, we cannot appreciate their sig- 
nificance. 

And consider our friend, the civilian. He has had a host 
of experiences that bear directly or indirectly on the pro- 
fession of arms. Emerging in smock from his shop tomor- 
row, the little professor of aeronautical engineering may 
produce a formula which will startle a wing commander. 
The bespectacled assistant instructor in the chemistry de- 
partment, who could not stand at attention if he had to, 
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may hold a test tube to the light one day and know that 
he has changed the course of warfare. 

Or consider command. We talk glibly of it; many of 
us have even studied how to fling the larger units about 
the country-side. But have we ever thought about com- 
manding a large city? Perhaps that shy little civilian over 
in the corner can tell you more about it in ten minutes 
than you can dig out for yourself in six months. 

Prison methods and the parole system may seem fat 
removed from our field, but how many ex-convicts will 
be in our organization on mobilization? Since half our 
population is now concentrated in the urban and industrial 
centers, what manner of young manhood is being raised 
there, particularly in their soli slums? Are these ‘seldlons 
of tomorrow the type that you would desire to lead in 
battle? Or will they go to battle at all? Already there 
exists an involuntary army of the unemploy ed, victims of 

economic dislocation. The economist calls them the mar- 

What are they thinking, and what is their 
margin of loyalty? On M- Day will they be found with the 
Blues or the Reds? 

When you have the opportunity, talk to the manager 
of an industrial plant, 


ginal men. 


caught between increased costs of 
raw materials, aggressive Tessenie of labor and ruthless 
competition. It will be a valuable lesson in practical 
economics. The next time you are talking to your chief 
of police, instead of dwelling on the glories of a military 
career, ask him something soos crime, which each year 


costs this country fenencon times more than the amount 


appropriated for national defense. You will gain some in- 
formation which will curl the insignia on your complacent 
shoulders. 

What can the soldier do about all this? 
think about it and talk about it once in a while. It is pos- 


Well, 


he can 
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sible that, with his direct approach methods, he may «ven 
Somebody mus: At 
any rate, he should study current trends. 


Today machines are ahead of men. Barnes, his 
History of Western Civilization, calls it the cultur lag, 
All this current stirring and striving, this ferment o/ up. 
rest, this drastic revision of our social, economic and politi. 
cal structure, is but the endeavor of man to put his house 
is overwhelmed by his 


discover some effective solutions. 


in order before he menacing 
creations. ; 

We soldiers may well heed the warning; for the army, 
fuse as we need 
change in our phy sical things, so do we need change in our 
ideas. In particular do we ned to adopt the scientific ap- 


proach, the posing of the eternal * ‘why.’ ° 


like everything else, is on the move. 


We need 
an explosion of thought. We want the big picture, the 
not the ieithens detail of a 
Meissonier; a aN it not a microscope; a chart of the 


We need to energize, liberalize, modernize. 


lavish spread of a Rubens, 


Mars, reinforced with 
asteroids, will envelop Saturn, while Jupiter in column of 


universe, not the Taneytown sheet. 


moons, after a preliminary rocket bombardment, moving 
rapidly out of its orbit, will assist the Earth in a wide 
envelopment of the Milky Way! 

We should surprise ourselves as well as the enemy. If 
that is the best 
reason for doing it now. The man who says it can’t be 
done should be pre pared for the active defense of his in- 
active position. If it is new it is good until it is proved to 


something has never been done before, 


be bad. So should we approach the military problem of 
our swift-moving age. Our jump-off for the No Man's 
Land of tomorrow should be from the front line of today 
not from the bombproof dugout of yesterday. 


A BATTLE is like an iceberg. About seven-eighths of it is below the surface. We only 
study the visible part. There are strong currents which push the iceberg hither and 
yon. The winds have little effect on it —Mayjor Joun H. Burns. 
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The market for Cerebrations is going up! Henceforth our literate cocktail-hour tacticians 
stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their contributions to this department. However, the 
price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric 
will continue to bover around the $3.00 minimum. 

Cerebrations should be held to four or five bundred words and should be submitted dou- 
ble-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will bear from the 
paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months 


should be addressed to the janitor. 


Fallacies in Organization 


The axiom that “history repeats itself’ may well have 
had its genesis in the recurring question of military organi- 
zation. Periodically certain yt are started on the 
basis of what is claimed to be “a new idea in organiza- 
tion”; upon close examination, however, it is often found 
that the ‘‘new idea” is in fact no more than an ancient 
fallacy which has been repeatedly tried and repeatedly 
discarded. 

One constantly recurring fallacy is that of strict econ- 
omy in organization; that is to say, an organization de- 
vised on the basis of armament characteristics, and the 
grouping of units having the same armament. The idea 
behind this type of organization is that units combining 
the different types of armament can be set up in propor- 
tions adaptable to the task at hand; in a permanent 
grouping, the units would never be in the exact proportion 
required for any mission. This point of view fails to take 
into consideration the following fundamental facts: 

(1) The swift movements of military operations do 
not afford time for assembling units into groupings. When 
this is attempted there is almost always a failure of contact 
on the part of many of the units to be assembled. 

(2) The degree of authority exercised by a com- 
mander to sideoms a unit casually reports falls far short 
of that which he exercises over those units which form a 
permanent part of his command. 


(3) A commander who only casually has a certain 
type of unit under his control has little idea how to employ 
it when it suddenly reports to him. 

(4) Improvised groups have little feeling of solidarity; 
their allegiance lies elsewhere. 


This is the old question of “pooling” in a highbrow 
dress. Usually the correct answer to this question involves 
1 definite commitment of a part of the resources under 
nsideration and a retention in a pool of the remainder. 
Another type of false grouping is built up by the “office 
trimer” of Tables of Organization. After accounting for 
- three or four basic elements of his table, he finds that 


has several units left over. Since he doesn’t know 


what else to do with these, he groups them and gives them 
a commander and a staff. Thus we have divisional spe- 
cial troops in current Tables of Organization ; the ser- 
vice echelon in the PID; and the so-called commanders 
of the trains in the training-camps divisions of the United 
States during the W ad War. The weakness of this 
organization "hes in the fact that these units are seldom 
employed together; as a rule they are widely separated. 
Consequently, the organization breaks up as soon as it 
takes the field. 

A further fallacy is that which bases organization on 
armament rather than tactical mission. It seems impossi- 
ble, for example, to disabuse many people of the idea that 
everything that fires a bullet must be infantry and that 
everything that fires a shell must be artillery. This point 
of view also results in improvised organizations with all 
the weaknesses that have been pointed out. But perhaps 
its greatest damage to the service is the resultant break 
down of unity of "conanianl: Units temporarily detached 
from one command to another do not readily take on the 
new alliance but constantly tend to revert to the parent 
organization. 

Mission, not armament, determines organization. We 
give the unit the weapons it needs to carry out its mission. 
“It is desir - le to 
‘lighten’ such-and- such a unit in order to make it more 
mobile.”’ 


One expression often heard today is: 


Thus we have advocates of “Yightening” the 


infantry battalion by re moving the mz iiane gun com- 
pany; “lightening” the infantry company by reducing its 
strength from 200 to 140, etc. The idea cherished by the 
“lighteners”” seems to be that of weighing a certain number 
of troops on a scale and reducing their weight by cutting 
off some of them. This manner of ‘ ‘lightening” mevely 
means that the commander of the unit in question will 
only temporarily obtain (even that is uncertain) the as- 
sistance he needs in combat. He will not be able to go for- 
ward any faster; in fact, his progress will be slower bee ause 
he will lack the means he needs to help him forward. 
Some of these fallacies amount to the same thing under 
a different form, but all have the same result. They are the 


product of superficial thinking, of the inability to analyze 
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the basic factors in military organization. They seem to 
be more than ordinarily prevalent in America where we 
deal so much with paper troops. It is significant that they 
are not in evidence in the military literature or the actual 
organization of the armies of other first-class nations. 
Cato. 
Sie eo 


Wake Up and Learn to Shoot Tanks 


In peacetime the procurement of arms always lags be- 
hind training in their use. And rightly so, if we are to 
be prepared to use them when wartime appropriations 
permit quantity production and issue. Today we are 
away behind other armies in the procurement of antitank 
guns, but we need not lag i in antitank gunnery. 

At The Infantry School antitank defense is taught even 
though suitable guns and mines are lacking; also firing at 
moving targets, though the guns—the caliber 0.50 ma- 
chine gun and 37-mm gun, M1g16—are known to be 
ineffective against medium or heavy armor. 

Before Germany rearmed, her troops practiced both tank 
and antitank tactics with tank-shaped silhouettes on wheels 
and outmoded guns. That practice is valuable now when 
they use the real thing. 

When all is said and done, all peacetime training is 
make-believe: The enemy, the targets, the objectives, the 
supporting fires—all are make-believe. They have to be. 

Why shouldn’t we go one step farther and ‘make believe 
our howitzer platoons have effective antitank guns until 
such guns become a reality? Why shouldn’t we use what 
we have, our one- pounders and our “‘fifties,” to learn some- 
thing about antitank defense by gun fire—which is the 
primary means of combating tanks? 

Antiaircraft firing was unknown in rifle and machine- 
gun training a few years ago, yet today it is routine. 
Antitank firing must be developed no less; for tanks are 
the moving target for heavy caliber infantry guns just as 
unarmored vehicles and ‘planes are for 0.30 caliber 
weapons. 

The set-up for practicing the technique of antitank 
firing is much easier to prepare, and the practice itself 
can Be carried out far more realistically than antiaircraft 
firing. At few infantry posts or camps can AA training 
go as far as towed-target firing, owing to the lack of tow- 
ing planes. But there are few stations where a truck, 
rope, pulleys, and a crude sled for the target cannot be 
gotten together for practice which will give gunners a 
thrilling test of proficiency in antitank firing. (Plans for 
a moving target installation are given in The Journat of 
November-December, 1936, and March-April, 1937; also 
in the Basic Field Manual for Howitzer Company.) 

Preliminary training for this field firing should follow 
methods similar to preliminary antiaircraft marksmanship: 
A 500 or 1,000-inch range and sub-caliber firing at any 
tank silhouettes moving on toy tracks, head-on, obliquely, 
and perpendicular to the direction of fire. The track 
should be laid with hills, valleys, and turns to heighten 


the realism of an approaching tank. Diminutive silhouette 
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targets should be made to scale so that they will corre. ond 
to the size of a tank several hundred yards away. V rious 
silhouettes should be used, each in the shape of som> dif 
ferent type of foreign tank. 

Junior's broken choo-choo and track will do as a <-arter 
for the target carrier—dime-store tanks, while ideal targets 
for effect, are hard to control and soon break dow 7 If 
funds cannot be dug up to buy a better lay-out, the affair 
may be built on credit and amortized by running a 0.22- 
caliber shooting gallery. 

As for sub-caliber attachments on the one- -pounder, 
various devices have already been worked out; some of 
these are explained in back numbers of The Journat 
Usable attachments are the light beam, the 0.22 rifle, 
service rifle, and automatic pistol. 

There are infinite possibilities for making antitank firing 
both interesting and instructive. The popularity of shoot- 
ing galleries among soldados demonstrates the interest 
element; the results of sub-caliber AA firing prove the 
instructional value. That we need this training, no one 
can deny. 

Admitting that much progress has already been made 
by some howitzer units, antitank firing 1 is still the big 
weakness in current infantry training. European armies 
recognize its importance and give it a primary place in 
training antitank companies. 

In Germany antitank units even train with tanks; the 

value of working together is self-evident. German instruc- 
tion also includes study of the many types of foreign 
tanks, what parts are most vulnerable and at what ranges, 
and the features distinguishing them from German tanks 
—rather vital knowledge. 

Though we have not yet acquired antitank units except 
in test organizations, we shall some day. And we want to 
be ready for them. That means we should learn to shoot 
tanks in our howitzer platoons, for they are the logical 
nucleus for constituting antitank companies when the 
latter become an element of infantry regiments. 

It won't be long, so let’s start getting ready now. 


ANTITANKER. 
et ee 


Commanding Ground 


The splendid maps on which we do most of our mili- 
tary studying tell us much about the ground of our paper 
wars. We pin these substitutes for miles of battle terrain 
upon a study wall, or spread them on a dining room 
table. Then, at will, we emulate that olden hero, General 
Jackson: 

General Jackson had an army 

Of forty thousand men; 

He marched them up a hill 

And he marched them down again. 


Yes, we can look at the map and find a hill suitable for 
anything. And not one, but a dozen if we need them. 

This bringing of mountains to Mohammed is all to che 
good, provided one thing is true—that the contours on 
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p give every one the same mental picture. But this 
the case. 
, not mean simply that the average AEC student, 
ldom gets a chance to compare map with ground, 
not do a fair job of terrain visualization. He often 
But even we, who have had ample opportunities to 
at a hill while our forefingers indicated the same 
p of ground (approximately) on a map, are also liable 
ror when working with the map alone. This is par- 
arly true when we have to estimate slopes and visi- 
y of ground by eye. And of all people, those who 
nd worse in this respect should never do so; I mean the 
thors of map problems. 

Let me cite one example—St. Luke’s Church. Not a 
week ago | heard a service-school instructor say that St. 
Luke's Chasch stood on commanding ground. ‘The Get- 
tysburg map shows this decent place of worship to be about 
1 mile southeast of Bonneauville at the top of a gentle 
slope. The ground drops precipitously away from the 
church at a rate of some 20 feet per 500 yards on the 
steepest side. How far you can see in any direction, if at 
all, would be debatable, except for the initiative of a 
Benning instructor some years ago. He got so tired of 
arguing that the vista of St. Luke’s Church was distinctly 
not “commanding” that he drove up to Pennsylvania to 
see for himself. 

He sent back five snapshots, one taken toward each 
cardinal point of the compass, and one of himself standing 
in front of the church. On the back of that one he wrote, 
“Here I am standing at St. Luke’s Church enjoying the 
magnificent view of 30 yards in every direction.” 

Yet I believe it was decided that there must be a good 
view from the steeple, anyhow. This, perhaps was justi- 
fiable, if the church actually has a steeple and if General 
A happens to have a ladder with him so he can climb to 
the roof and watch his brave lads capture Gettysburg by 
wide envelopment. 

And so this quiet country church continues to lend its 
name to terrain exaggeration in many a map problem. 
And many a similar misinterpretation can be found. The 
only way out is to give our school instructors a refresher 
course in contour chasing every two or three years. Or else 
take some more photographs on the ground to prove 
them wrong. Or else make General A’s ladder standard 
equipment. G. V. 

5 A 7 5 A 


Shots, Big and Little 
WHEN Private Josiah Simpkins swaggered away from 


the firing line, he knew what he’d made before the of- 
ficial caller of shots turned in the + Josiah was no 
mean caller of shots himself. “Ex ” was the answer. 
In token of his skill with the U. S. Rifle, caliber .30, 
M-1903, a grateful Republic kicked his salary five dollars 
month for a year, and gave him a badge to wear. The 
Government got back part of the sixty dollars, because 
iah invested most of his raise in the pink tax stamps 
t accompany Laughing Hyena bourbon—18 months 


in the wood, no neutral spirits added. The badge got a 
lot of the home folks to thinking that Josiah was now 
really a big shot; and a man who ran a shooting gallery 
called time on him after he had knocked loose four packs 
of cigarettes in rapid succession. 
was had by all. 

Consider, now, Corporal Frank Merriwell. Frank ts an 
earnest lad and ambition just exudes from his pores. The 
while Josiah is downtown, giving the girls a treat, Frank 
studies extension courses. He wants to be a Reserve officer, 
a second lieutenant of Infantry, no less. This takes a little 
time; there are a half-dozen or so subcourses to work off, 
and they're not any too easy. Three or four months’ night 
work—on his own time—and the trick is turned. Frank 
goes before a board for the final practical test. 

He stumbles over a gobboon by way of making an ef- 
fective entrance to the room where the board sits in 
judgment. It doesn’t even get a smile. For the next couple 
of hours the board puts Frank over the jumps and quits 
only when they have him, as the saying goes, sweating 
profusely. On the way out, he stumbles over the same 
gobboon, having m ade it a point to remember to avoid it. 

About a month later Frank finds out what the board 
was up to after he made his exit. A letter, signed by a man 
with mighty poor handwriting, informs him that he is 
now a full- fledged shavetail of United States Inf antry Re- 
serves. From an insurance standpoint this job is so poor 
that Frank won't get anything but a horse laugh from an 
underwriter in the event of what some people quaintly 
call ‘‘a national emergency. 

It would be nice if we could tell you that next payday 
Frank was rewarded by a raise of at least five dollars and 
a quarter by the same Republic that pays Josiah sixty 
bucks a year for plunking holes in a 


In short, a good time 


bull’s-eye. But we 
can’t, for this is a true story. True stories generally wind 
up with the hero cutting a ‘rather sorry figure. 

Or maybe Frank wasn’t the hero, Maybe it was Josiah. 
It’s all so confusing. WiuiaM TEL. 


1 
“Blow, Bugles, Blow” 


In war the man who is resolute is as vital as the machine 

™ operates, for his courage or his discipline alone motivate 

. That our people recognize the desirability of catering 

as viitide to the soul of man as to the machine he works 

with is shown by the recent comments in The INFANTRY 

JOURNAL in regard to bands. I, too, would greatly deplore 
any depletion a our military bands. 

Keep the buglers who stir the soul in the cold dank of 
a pre-dawn reveille. Keep the bands which through the 
years have revived the flagging spark of resolution of men 
numbed by fatigue. 

In our regiment (artillery) we look on the band as a 
morale booster of the first order. In camp the band plays 
continuously from first call for reveille to assembly. It 
plays at the gun park during harnessing, and plays the 
regiment out of the park. It is there at noon as the bat- 
teries roll in. It plays at retreat. It plays a concert every 
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other evening. It has a jazz band at the portable boxing 
ring which goes with the regiment for fights and veude- 
ville. It has a little German band which visits the battery 
song-fests in various mess halls. It plays the regiment on 
and off the train. Each Sunday it plays at our church 
services. On the march the band precedes the outfit to 
bivouacs and goes to work, rain or shine, as the first 
guidon appears over the hill. 

During the armory year the band finds countless other 

ways to stimulate morale. 
part of the regiment. 

Instead of making the band a sort of concert orchestra 
for the division staff, we should build it up for the regi- 
ment—-and the regiment alone. Give the leader a com- 
mission, and give him more men; then give him hell if 
he doesn’t play stirring military music and play it well. 


Coronet, Field Artillery, National Guard. 
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It 1 iS truly a most important 


Simplified Drill 


A few years ago the army experimented with a simpli- 
fied infantry ‘cil based upon the squad in column. Be- 
cause this drill had many advantages, it was widely ap- 
proved. Yet it was discontinued. Why? 

Not even in the Regular Army do we have time for 
proper training, and in the National Guard the situation 
is still more serious. Yet we burden our soldiers with a 
complicated form of close-order drill which bears not the 
slightest relation to the demands of modern war. 

On the outbreak of war we will have to hastily train 
civilians to fill the ranks of the Regular and National 
Guard units and to create Reserve formations. Training 
time is too precious to be squandered in learning useless 
evolutions. 

Today, troops in column on a road are liable to attack 
by bombing or machine-gun fire from the air, or to sur- 
prise attacks by fast tanks or armored cars. Why tie them 
to rigid and cumbersome formations from which they can 
not deploy rapidly, remain under control, and be quickly 
re-formed? 

Tacticians are seeking every possible means to over- 
come the increased power of the defensive. To get any- 
where with the problem a highly flexible organization is 
necessary. Yet we cling to the rigid idea which limits 
the number of men in a combat team: it must be a squad 
of eight men, no more, no less, except through the waste- 
ful device of blank files. 

All of which is sometimes defended on the ground that 
close-order drill is essential for disciplinary purposes. 
Maybe and maybe not, but in any event the more closely 
this drill approximates the formations required on the 
battlefield the more valuable it is. Surely it is a truism 
that soldiers should learn on the drill-ground to do those 
things which they will be called upon to do in battle— 
not what their forefathers had to do a century ago. 

The formations used by other arms and services are 
based upon infantry drill. As that drill stands today, it is 
far from meeting their needs. 


March Apri 


The particular form of a simplified drill does not n atte; 
But whatever drill we adopt should take as its po at ¢ 
departure the needs of the battlefield and the manc uver 
leading up to it. 1. DR. 
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Why Not a Service Corps? 


If one makes a realistic survey of the duties performed 
by line officers he is struck by the fact that many of t Nem 
especially i in the field grades, are engaged in purely a 
ministrative or housekeeping duties. As it is possible fy 
an officer to obtain credit for troop duty if he is merely as. 
signed to a unit on paper, no matter whether he actually 
serves with it or not, or if he is a student in a service school 
many officers have had little or no command duty since 
the World War. 

Similarly in almost every post many soldiers are en- 

gaged 1 in non-military duties—activities which could be 
equally well performed by service units or even by 
civilians. Fortunate indeed is the captain who can turn out 
half of his company for training. 

Let us see how this state of affairs may be corrected 
without expense to the Government. 

First, a Service Corps should be formed by the transfer 
of about 1,000 officers and 10,000 enlisted men from the 
line. This corps should take care of post, maintenance, ad- 
ministration and fatigue, and all other non-combat duties 
now performed by the line; it should take over the te- 
cruiting service units at schools, overseas discharge and 
replacement depots, and zone of the interior general 
depots. Finally it should be charged with the mobilization 
of manpower for war. 

Second, a Military Police Corps of about 100 officers 
and a suitable number of soldiers, should be formed by 
transfer from the line, to take charge of all military police 
and guard activities, disciplinary barracks, and so on. As 
such a corps will be badly needed in war, it should be or- 
ganized in peace. 

Third, the Adjutant General’s Department should be 
increased by the transfer of about 100 officers from the 
line in order to provide adjutants for the headquarters of 
posts, Organized Reserve divisions, etc. 

Officers for the Service Corps should be chosen from 
those line officers who are better fitted by physical con- 
ditions, age, training and t¢mperament for administrative 
than combat duties. If such a corps were formed, it would 
not be necessary on the outbreak of war to classify line 
officers as combat or administrative officers as no officer 
would have been retained in the line who was not con- 
sidered capable of performing command duty. Moreover, 
it would be impossible to assign a field officer who had 
been out of touch with his arm for many years, to com- 
mand a combat regiment. 

Officers of the Service Corps should be assigned as post 
administrative staff officers, post exchange officers, recruit- 
ing officers, etc. Service and administrative duties, except 
as adtutants. with all the civilian components, — s ig 


the CCC, should be entrusted to them. They could b 
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ageously employed at Air Corps stations to relieve 
s on fying pay, some of whom have increased 
rary rank, from routine administrative duties. Either 
‘ed civilians or service officers, preferably the latter, 
id replace line officers as instructors in non-military 
cts at the USMA. 

Jarrant officers could be usefully employed in the 

rvice Corps, as they are in the Navy, to perform many 

nical or administrative duties. 

\s a combat officer has a full-time job learning his pro- 
fession, commanding units of his arm and training his 
subordinates, let us not handicap him by making him 
form administrative and clerical duties which could be 
carried out much better by Service Corps officers. 

ZADIG. 


Concentration 


A war-strength infantry regiment on the march is im- 
pressive—not as a show of power, but of helplessness. 
Today in Spain and China one can see what happens 
when such columns try to move as did Napoleon’s over a 
century ago. 

Night movements do not solve the problem. A com- 
pletely new system of marching is necessary if we hope to 
move troops so that they will not present profitable targets 
and yet remain under tactical control. 

Columns, whether composed of close-packed ranks of 
marching men or of motor trucks, are anachronisms. They 
reveal dispositions and probable intentions to aerial ob- 
servers, and reduce the possibilities of surprise. Units so 
attacked will come to the battlefield—if they come at all 
—with depleted units and impaired morale. Marching i in 
column does not permit us to fully exploit the mobility 
placed at our disposal by the motor because of the time 
required to develop a division from the march. 

An infantry division with motor transport may be con- 
sidered “‘concentrated” in a tactical sense even though 
scattered over a very great area. As long as all units re- 
spond to the will of the commander, and as long as each 
lies within supporting distance of others, the requirements 
of tactical concentration are met. Motors are one important 
factor in determining the size of the area; another is the 
tactical dispositions made to take advantage of the 
superiority of defensive weapons to delay the enemy. Con- 
trol can be achieved by means of the radio. 

It goes without saying that the area in which an infantry 
division is concentrated should be as large as these various 
considerations permit. Since close concentrations are wide 
open to aerial observation and aerial attacks, we need the 
largest possible area to obtain the greatest possible conceal- 
ment. Yet, to form march columns from large concen- 
tration areas is time-consuming, may reveal our plans, and 
will certainly subject the troops to the hazards already 
mentioned. 

Therefore, it might be worth while to assign a group of 
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ofhicers to the study of modern trafhic problems with the 
object of devising ways and means of moving troops with 
secrecy, speed, and security. As a starter—I suggest the 
possibility of moving a division in waves on a broad front. 
If this method showks 1 be workable, it is apparent that the 
division would be ready for battle far more quickly chan 
if it had to deploy from column. Moreover, it might be 
iN a position to keep the enemy busy on a wide front and 
thus give other divisions an opportunity to maneuver. I[n- 
deed, a little research might show that our tactical con 
ceptions and practices, aad our training methods, need 
overhauling. 


In order to fully exploit the gifts of the present we must 


hx our eyes less upon the past. Our point of departure 
should be, not the conveniences of a peacetime establish- 
ment, but the needs of battle and the maneuvers leading 
to It. STUDIENTE. 


i 
Ancient Symbols of Campaign 


I propose a riddle: What is it that covers but discloses? 
What 1s it that makes a farce, time after time, of ma- 
neuvers in which air observation plays a part? What is it, 
indeed, that an air observer looks for, by night or by day, 
to determine the presence of a maneuver force? I’ il give 
you one guess. 

The answer is: tents. 

You can see a nice clean light-brown tent 20 miles away 
on a clear day. Nothing else on the ground resembles it 
at all—not even a haystack. At night you can see one 
with a gasoline lamp in it for at least 15, miles if not for 20. 
And yet there must be some kind of shelter available for 
the rheumatic bones and tender skins of command and 
staff, which are not always perfectly inured to sun and 
rain. We need shelter, too, for maps and pencils of many 
colors, for typewriters and mimeographs, for telephones 
and radios; and for unit journals, message center records, 
and the great white blankets of forms, on which G-2, 
G-3, and G-4, estimate their respective situations and 
formulate their multifarious plans. And umpires, too, 
need shelter for snacks and snores between decisions. 

In peace, unhappily, the Constitution prevents us from 
discommoding such theoretically ever-obliging gentlemen 
as Messrs. A. Trostle, M. Rudish, J. Spangler, Mcllheny, 
and A. Plank. Nor are Luth. T. Seminary, Sc. Joseph’ s 
Academy, or even Mt. Vernon School and St. Luke’s 
Church, readily available except for the purposes of imag- 
inary war. 

In lieu thereof, the Quartermaster provides us with tent- 
age, that ancient symbol of the rigors of campaign. And 
so long as self- advertising tentage is issued, we may be 
certain that it will be used. But surely it would be no great 
expense or trouble to change the tentage specifications to 
something reasonably camouflaged. We might even stum- 
ble over the fact that camouflaged tentage would serve to 
hide motors as well as men. CapTAIN TENTAGE. 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing | board for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 

PEARS IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 


INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Return of the 800 
On March 4, 1938, the 15th Infantry marched through 


the streets of Tientsin, on the way to the boat train and 
home. Its departure —officially routine—elicited no more 
than a short note in the press and a little passing comment. 
But every soldier who has ever served with it sensed the 
significance of the occasion. 

For twenty-six years the 15th has held an American out- 
post on the Asiatic mainland. Ordered to China in 1912 
in the midst of the disturbance incident to the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty, its specific mission was to act 
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jointly with the other foreign contingents to keep open 
the way from Peking to the sea. For a quarter of a ce tury 
it discharged that duty quietly and efficiently. It as , 
duty that had its hazards. The soldiers who watc! d at 
barricades and took their turn at guarding the interna’ ‘onal 
train knew the sound of spiteful bullets fired in rvsent. 
ment of foreign interference in a private fight. Schooled 
to avert “incidents,” the 15th carried on without falt ring 
and without fighting back. ‘ 

No. Life was not dull for the American garrison, 
Rumors of wars filled the air it breathed and real wars 
switled around it. The foreign troops quartered in Tien. 
tsin for a common purpose took sides against each other 
as the wheel of international politics, strife, and intrigue 
spun through the years. Huge Chinese armies, fighting 
for the possession of Tientsin, surged to and fro as the 
fortunes of this or that war lord rose or fell. At such times 
there was always the possibility that victor or vanquished 
might get out of hand and boil into:the concessions to kill 
am loot. The 15th learned to take it easy, but every crisis 
found it standing by, ready for whatever the next hour or 
the next minute might bring. It was at such times that 
the discipline, training, and good sense of the officers and 
men showed at its best. 

During the interludes between civil wars the>15th was 
on another kind of spot. The reputation of the American 
Army rested on its shoulders. Officers and men of crack 
regiments of the world took stock of its appearance, its 
drill, its behavior. A critical cosmopolitan community 
observed it and compared it with the British, French, 
Italian, and Japanese contingents. Let the American 
colony in Tientsin tell how the Can Do Regiment met this 
test. 

There was never much fuss made over the 15th; the 
people back home heard little about it. When serious 
trouble loomed, other United States forces were rushed 
to China. In the excitement, the 15th seldom made the 
headlines; but it was there, in the thick of it, quietly at- 
tending to business. It is not unlikely that the monthly 
returns covering critical periods read ‘ ‘ordinary garrison 
duty.” 

There was sadness when the regiment pulled out. No 
other foreign soldier in China had so many friends among 
the natives as the Meikuo ping. In the little villages 
through which the American troops often marched there 
were smiles from all and cheery shouts of “Ta Lao Mei’ 
(Big Old Americans) from the kids in the streets. The 
rich Chinese in the concession and the poor Chinese in the 
villages saw with misgivings the departure of a garrison 
that ¢ gave them more security than they ever knew before 
or are likely to know again. 

There will be no streamer attached to the colors of the 
15th Infantry for its twenty-six years of service in China. 
But the Infantry is proud of the regiment that has left 
the tradition of the American Doughboy in the heart of 
a great Oriental nation. And our pride in its record is in 
no wise lessened by the fact that it accomplished its mis- 
sion without bloodshed and without fanfare. 
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Edward Croft 


1875-1938 


Wind tore at Arlington's great oaks. 
Rain beat against tg frozen earth in 
long, gray diagonals. Even Chopin’s 
crashing chords were caught up and lost 
in the driving gale. 

Someone said, “A pity that it had to 
be on such a day as this.” All eyes turned 
to the wind-whipped flag lashed to the 
caisson ahead of us; for a long moment 
no one spoke. [hen someone found the 
words the rest of us had been seeking. 
He said, “The day is suited to the man 
we called the King of Battles—tempestu- 
ous, elemental, forthright. It is a fitting 
curtain for a fighting man.” 

And then we leaned into the wind 
and heard the three staccato volleys and 
the long sweet notes of taps. So it was 
on the day we said farewell to our friend, 


our fellow-soldier, and our Chief. 


EDITORIALS 





Teamwork 


From the close of the World War to 1933, owing to 
lack of funds and the absence of a clearly defined tank 
policy, little progress was made toward equipping our 
army with combat vehicles comparable in tactical and 
mechanical ability to those of other first-class powers. 

In 1933 the War Department accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Chief of Infantry that development be con- 
centrated on the tank that showed the greatest promuse of 
fulfilling infantry needs rather than wait indefinitely for 
the perfect vehicle that would satisfy all. Accordingly, 
the Chief of Infantry specified the desired characteristics 
for a light infantry tank, and the Ordnance Department 
set ote designing i it. 


Bringing into play the technical knowledge gained 
from aady and experimentation the Ordnance Depart. 
ment produced a tank which, while not perfect, is without 
equal in performance. Congress having appropriated the 
money, all active light- tank units of the Regular Army 
will be equipped with this modern tank by the end of the 
current calendar year. 


Another major need of the infantry was a semiauto- 
matic rifle of approximately the same weight as the 
Springfield. Between 1920 and 1927 private Yadwwidials 
developed several models in both caliber .30 and .276. 
Difficulty was experienced in producing the caliber .30; 
indeed some experts claimed that a satisfactory semiauto- 
matic rifle in this caliber could not be produced. The 
Ordnance Department maintained that it could, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to produce the Garand. This rifle was 
put through severe tests, found satisfactory and declared 
standard. Being costly and difficult to manufacture in 
quantity, the equipping of the Infantry with this excel- 
lent weapon will take ume, but it is now being procured 
as fast as funds are made available. 


In developing and perfecting this rifle, the Ordnance 
Department again cooperated wholeheartedly to give the 
using service ole it asked for. Today ours is the only 
army in the world being equipped with a semiautomatic 
rifle. 

Useful contributions to Infantry training are the .22- 
caliber machine gun and the subcaliber device for use on 
the caliber-.30 machine gun. 


This is only a partial list of new or greatly improved 
Infantry equipment that has come out of the Ordnance 
Department laboratories and shops in recent years. If we 
were speaking of past achievements we should certainly 
mention that ‘triumph of gun making—the Springfield 
which for 35 years has held first pl ace among the military 
rifles of the world. And that reminds us that the people 
who made the rifle have also developed for us the most 
accurate and longest-range small-arms ammunition in 
existence to go with it. 

Mindful of these things and others, we of the Infantry 
make grateful acknowledgment to our Ordnance friends 
for providing the foot soldier with the best that technical 
skill has produced in the way of up-to-date armament. 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry*** 

2o01st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.)*** 
34th Infantry** 

3d Infantry** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)** 

11th Infantry** 

22d Infantry** 

North Texas CCC District** 

roth Infantry** 

South Texas CCC District* 

2d Infantry* 

161st Infantry* 

Los Angeles (California) CCC District* 
30th Infantry* 

33d Infantry* 

182d Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts) * 
7th Infantry* 

132d Infantry* 

167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) * 

62d Brigade (Florida-Alabama N.G.)* 
Minnesota CCC District* 

North Dakota CCC District* 

8th Infantry (Illnois N.G.)* 

14th Infantry* 

29th Infantry 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District 

Fort Lewis (Washington) CCC District 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 

1 31st Infantry (Ilhnois N.G.) 

Medford (Oregon) CCC District 

1soth Infantry (West Virginia N.G.) 
38th Infantry 

15gth Infantry (Fifth California) 

185th Infantry (California N.G.) 

12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) 

66th Infantry (less 2d and 3d Battalions) 
145th Infantry (Fifth Ohio) 

Sacramento (California) CCC District 
Fort Brady (Michigan) CCC District 
66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.) 

35th Infantry** 

316th Infantry 
Fort Sheridan 
4th Infantry 
oth Infantry 
Fresno (California) CCC District 


25th Infantry 


(Ilhnois) CCC District 














In the interim between issues the Honor Roll lost one 
Regular regiment (the 23d Infantry) and picked up two 
(the gth and the 25th) and the Fresno CCC District. 
Meanwhile, the missing battalion of the 4th Infantry 
came across with the two subscriptions that were needed 
to give the regiment its 100°/, rating. 

Six organizations receive a promotion at this posting. 
The rith Infantry, the 22d Infantry, the roth Infantry, 
and the North Texas CCC District move up with the 
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exclusive two-star outfits while two—the 8th Inf inty 
(Illinois National Guard) and the 14th Infantry—¢ ady. 
ate into the single-starred group. 

We now have seven out of the twelve Ninth Corps \rea 
CCC districts on the Honor Roll and the others all hay. 
a creditable percentage of subscribing Infantrymen. This 
highly satisfactory state of affairs is the result of som: fine 
cooperation between one or more officers in each distric; 
and The INFANTRY JOURNAL’s Ambassador-at-Larce ty 
the Ninth Corps Area CCC—a mighty hunter of bis and 
little game with a passion for anony mity. For the present 
we are respecting our ambassador's desire to remain in. 
cognito. 

Outside of the Ninth Corps Area only four states 
(Texas, Minnesota, North Dakota, and } Michigan) have 
CCC districts on the Honor Roll. In many districts no 
effort has been made to sell The JourNAL to Infantry 
Reservists who stand to benefit much from taking it. We 
need a representative at every CCC headquarters—some- 
one who believes as we do, that The INFANTRY JouRNat 
is a valuable instructional medium that should be avail- 
able to every Infantryman. We need volunteers to extend 
its sphere of influence, and it is hoped that many will 
respond to this notice. A postcard will bring sample 
copies and subscription cards to any officer whee will dis- 
tribute them to prospective subscribers. 
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Last Call 


On January 24 The Journat had 9,328 paid subscribers 
—672 short of the 10,000 we hope to turn over to our 
successors come June 26 of this year. We have written to 
all nonsubscribing Regular Infantrymen, and the response 
has been gratifyi ing, but even if all of them kick in we will 
still be short of our goal. We need approximately 500 Na- 
tional Guard and ee subscriptions to reach it. We 
know, of course, that the Infantry can get them if it 
wants to. For certainly there are at least 500 Infantrymen 
of the three components who can bring in from one to 
five new subscribers apiece. So here’s our suggestion. 

If you approve the journal we have been putting out 
and are in a position to influence a couple of nonsub- 
scribing National Guardsmen or Reservists to invest three 
iron men in a professional magazine that is guaranteed to 
make them better officers, give them a Dale Carnegie sales 
talk and send in the mames and addresses—and the 
checks—between now and June r. 

This appeal isn’t to Regulars only. It goes for every 
officer of every arm of every component who likes our 
paper and who knows a brother officer who ought to be 
interested in it. Sure we're asking you to go to a little 
trouble, but it’s in a good cause. And you may be sur- 
prised how easy it is to pick up a subscription or two. 
Just see what some of our self-appointed agents have done! 


Major Roger Hilsman, /nfantry 


a 55 
Captain Milton A. Hill, Infantry .................0204. 228 
Major George S. Clarke, Infantry ............000.00045 178 
Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, N.G.US. .......... 162 
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\ Lloyd I, COOMBE és 5 i ns\s conme sce cen cvins 
\ John C. Newton, Infantry .............00000008: 112 
( el Clifton Lisle, Infantry Reserve ............00045 106 
MM. or Grattan McCafferty, Infantry ...............44. 101 
\..or Clifton A. Pritchett, Infantry ..............00005 99 
Mor John E. Copeland, Infantry .............22020005 86 
\.,or Claudius M. Easley, Infantry ...............05. 85 
Harland F. Seeley, Infantry ..............-00005 83 
Major Walter L. Mitchell, Infantry ................... 83 
Major Clarence M. Culp, Infantry ................4... 80 
Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry ...............044. 77 
Major Charles H. Barnwell, Jr., Infantry ................ 76 
Lt. Col. Marvin R. Baer, Infantry ............6..00000. 74 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry ............00 ccc eens 74 
olonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, N.G.U.S...... ) cai 
iptain John P. Derham, Jr., Infantry, N.G.US.(°°°°°*** / 
Mi jor Frederick S. Doll, Infantry ............00000ceeee 67 
olonel Alexander E. Anderson, Infantry, N.G.US. ..... 65 
olonel Robert W. Davis, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 6 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry ........... pea eae 4 
Major Paul D. Connor, Infantry ................00005- 64 
Colonel Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, N.G.U.S. ........... 60 
Colonel Henry C. Bacon, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) bo 
Major Howard E. Fuller, Infantry, N.G.US.(°°°°° °°" 
Colonel William E. Eubank, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) a 
Major Charles H. McNair, Infantry .......... <k Piedad 39 
Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Jr., Infantry ................ 58 
Major George S$. McCullough, Infantry ................ 5 
Captain Leon C. Boineau, Infantry .............26240:. 58 
Major James P. Murphy, Infantry .................4+- 56 
Major Thomas S. Arms, Infantry ...........06.-000005 56 
Colonel Thomas G. Aston, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) i 
Major Edwin D. Patrick, Infantry ............ aaa 55 


Major Frank E. Linnell, Infantry ............0000000005 53 
Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, N.G.U.S.) 


Major George W. Teachout, Infantry .........f00 5 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry .........+..+2++0000: 48 
Major G. A. M. Anderson, Infantry ............0000005 48 
Major Kearie L. Berry, Infantry ...........0.022e0eeees 47 
Captain C. A. Kaiser, Field Artillery PA Perea 46 
Colonel Charles C. Robison, Infantry, N.G.US. .......... 45 
Ds METTLE EEE 45 
Captain Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reserve ............. 44 
Lt. Col. Emil F. Reinhardt, Infantry ..............++-+- 42 
Lt. Cgl. Parley D. Parkinson, Infantry .................. 40 
Major William Hones, Infantry ............0.-00000008 40 
Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry .............22200085 39 
Colonel William J. Warfield, Infantry, N.G.U.S. ........ 38 
Major Grover B. Egger, Infantry ...........0.20000008: 38 
Major Arthur J. Nichols, Infantry ............60000005: 38 
Lt. Col. Harvey H. Fletcher, Infantry ..............+++. 37 
Lt. Col. James N. Peale, Infantry ............202200005- 37 
Lt. Col. Ford Richardson, Infantry .........6...00000005 36 
Mator Thomas C. Brown, Infantry .................4.. 36 
Mator Albert E. Andrews, Infantry .............+++++- 36 
Major Thomas G. Jenkins, Infantry ....) 6 
Captain Lanoar Skinner, Infantry Reserve( 9° 3 

Captain Francis J. Gillespie, Infantry .............2.605. 36 
Lt. Col. Medorem Crawford, Jr., Infantry .............. 35 
Captain George J. Forster, Infantry .............+2.+55 35 
Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry ............00200005 34 
Major Peter P. Salgado, Infantry .............00.0005: 34 
Major Russell Baker, Infantry ...............0000eeees 33 
Lt. Col. Carlin C. Stokely, Infantry ............0000005 32 
Major Frank L. Culin, Jr., Infantry .........6.00000008: 32 
Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve ............ 30 


Note No. 1 Man, Major Roger Hilsman, new head of 


the class with 255 subscriptions to his credit. Mark the 
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men who have sent in 100 or more and the number who 
have sent in from 30 up. And this list isn’t the half of i, 
for in addition to the star performers who get their names 
in the paper, some 250 officers have contributed from 1 to 
29 subscriptions. That’s why we have a circulation of 
over 9,000 today instead of the 4,500, more or less, that 
was normal when everybody left it to the Editor to peddle 
The JourNat as well as edit It. Now that we have Co- 
operation with a capital C, we're getting somewhere. All 
the current management needs to get where it wants to 
go in the three months it has left to do is a hearty re sponse 
to this broadcast. One or two apiece from our friends who 
are in or in touch with the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserves, or the CCC, and we'll ring up that 10,000 be- 
fore the curtain is rung down on us. 


If you have enjoyed the show, say it with subse riptions. 
ae ee 


Protection and Service 


And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There's a lean fellow beats all conquerers. 


DEKKER. 


The INFANTRY JoURNAL for September- Ictober, 1935, 
carried an article entitled “Death: Then What?” which 
set forth a number of things the prudent man should do 
in anticipation of the last adventure. It was a useful article 
(reprints are still available) and we would do well to be 
guided by it. But too many of procrastinate; we 
mean to put our affairs in order but somehow we just 
don’t get around to it. In consequence, nine out of ten 
Army widows return from the funeral to spend months in 
settling a so-called estate that could have been settled in 
a day if a few preliminary arrangements had been made. 


Now it is not our purpose to exhort our brother officers 
to dig up a copy of “Death: Then What?” and follow 
its instructions to the letter. We know our kind too well. 
But there is one little thing that every officer of the Regu- 
lar Army can and should do asa hedge against a sudden 
summons to Valhalla. He can take out a $3,000 life in- 
surance policy with the Army Mutual Aid Association 
and thereby entitle his dependents to a service that will 
offset in part his failure to set his house in order. This 
service includes aid in obtaining pay due, pensions, and 
life insurance benefits on other policies. The officers of the 
Army Mutual Aid Association are in close touch with the 
War Department, the Veterans Administration, and the 
principal life insurance companies. Their contacts and 
their experience expedite settlement and spare the widow 
infinite trouble. 

The Army Mutual was organized to serve the officers 
of the Regular Army, and it has fulfilled its mission 
admirably. It has weathered two wars and the worst 
financial collapse in history. It is capably and economically 
managed. It provides good insurance at minimum rates. 
Officers of the Regular Army owe it to their families to 
avail themselves of the protection it has to offer. 
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Extract from report of the President, 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1937 


Our journal is now a recognized leader among 
military publications. That Infantry officers of all com- 
ponents are becoming increasingly aware of its high qual- 
ity is attested by its steadily growing circulation. The 
latest count, taken on January 20, 1938, showed 9,322 
paid subscribers—1,401 up from the January count of 
the year before. In 3) years circulation has increased 
122°/,. An important factor in the steady increase in 
circulation has been the work of officers who have pro- 
moted subscription campaigns in National Guard and 
Reserve units. Two of them—Major Roger Hilsman and 
Captain Milton A. Hill—have sent in over 200 sub- 
scriptions each. Six have sent in between 100 and 200. 
In all, some 300 officers have contributed over 3,000 sub- 
scriptions. Their performance constitutes a demonstra- 
tion of codperation that reflects credit on the Infantry. 


James B. WooLNouGu, 
Colonel, Infantry, 


January 1, 1938. President. 
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Nominations for Executive Council 


The President of the United States Infantry Association 
has appointed the following officers members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the year 1938: 


Chairman 


Brig. Gen. Dana T. Merrill, U. S. Army 


Members of Committee 


Colonel Royden E. Beebe, /nfantry 

Lt. Colonel Thomas J. Camp, /nfantry 

Major William G. Livesay, /nfantry 

Major Henry A. Barber, /nfantry 

Major Leonard N. Dunkel, /nfantry, N.G.U.S. 
Captain Homer W. Millard, /nfantry Reserve 
Captain David G. Barr, Jnfantry 

Captain Floyd L. Parks, Infantry 


This committee will nominate candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent, two new members of the Executive Council (one 
from the National Guard and one from the Organized 
Reserves) and five Regular Army members whose terms 
expire at the next annual meeting. Branch associations 
and individuals are invited to submit nominations for 
the offices to be vacated. These nominations should be 
mailed to the Secretary of the U. S. Infantry Association, 
1115 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., to reach 
him by June 1, 1938, for transmission to the Nominating 
Committee. The outside envelope should carry the no- 
tation, “Attention of Nominating Committee.” 
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Any active member of the Infantry Associativn js 
eligible to election as a member of the Executive Co: ncil, 
but in order that the Council may function it is ess: tial 
that it be composed of officers on duty in or near V ash. 
ington. 

It is requested that presidents of branch associa:ions 
bring this matter to the attention of the branch with a view 
to furnishing the Nominating Committee with the n: mes 
of candidates desired. 

ie Se 


Edwin Howard Clark Trophy 


The winner of the 1937 competition for the Edwin 
Howard Clark machine gunners’ trophy is Company D, 
65th Infantry, stationed at Henry Barracks, Puerto Rico. 
Second place goes to Company H, 5th Infantry, Fort 
Preble, Maine; while third-place honors fall to Com. 
pany H, 33d Infantry, Fort Clayton, Canal Zone. The 


following is the standing of the three high organizations: 


Company D, 65th Infantry ........... 942.2 
Company H, sth NS oe. ca 938.5 
Company H, 33d Infantry AAA FEY eee 936.81 


The following seven machine-gun companies stood 
next to the winning units and have been recommended 
for honorable mention by the Chief of Infantry: 


Company M, 14th Infantry .......... 935-45 
Company D, 35th Infantry .......... 932.13 
Company D, 7th ee i... Ss 928.50 
Company M, 26th See 928.21 
Company H, 2d Infantry SRS Eee 928.18 
Company M, st Infantry .......... 927-33 
Company H, 31st Infantry .......... 926.05 


The officers and sergeants on duty with Company D, 
65th Infantry, are: 


Captain R. C. Lane, commanding 

2d Lieutenant F. H. Batcheller 7 
2d Lieutenant W. R. Lawson 

First Sergeant Luis Bericochea 

Sergeant Antonio Aponte 

Sergeant Fernando Diaz 

Sergeant Martin D. Ramos 

Sergeant Juan I. Rosado 

Sergeant Francisco Torres 

Sergeant Francisco Parodiz 


Of interest is the fact that every year for the last four the 
total of the scores of the ten high companies has exceeded 
that of the preceding year. 

The 1937 competition marks the last award of the 
trophy. Company D, 65th Infantry will retain the trophy 
until December 31, 1938, at which time it will be returned 
to the office of the Chief of Infantry for permanent 
display. 
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atius of the Hai-Ho 


an editorial commemorating the return of the 15th 
[n{intry from China we pay tribute to the handling of 
critical situations by officers and men of the regiment. 
There is no lack of historical examples. We give you one 
9s catia by one of the Army’s minor poets, than 
which there is nothing more minor. We hold no brief 
for the poetry—albeit as editor of this INFANTRY JOURNAL 
we have seen worse—but we vouch for the history. Things 
happe ned as set forth and the lightness of the treatment 
belies the seriousness of the event. It was no joke at the 
ume. 

Ic was Christmas Day, 1926. The current argument 
was between Feng Yu Hsiang (pronounced Fung Yo 
Shiang—just one of the little peculiarities of the Wade 
Romanization) the celebrated “Christian” General, and 
Chang Tso-Lin, erstwhile war-lord of Manchuria. Li 
Ching Lin, Governor of Chihli Province, with some 
10,000 men, had been holding off Feng’s vastly superior 
force for three weeks. 

Real names of American Army participants are with- 
held that there may be no suspicion that we have accepted 
paid advertising. 

We offer no apologies to Lord Macaulay—not after that 
letter. 

False Feng Yu Hsiang in Kalgan 
By the God of Battles swore 
That the bleeding heart of China 
Should suffer squeeze no more; 
By the Christian God he swore it, 
And marched against Tientsin, 
And from his fastness in the North 
His veteran legions issued forth 


And closed on Li Ching Lin. 


And by the yellow Hai Ho 

Was tumult and affright, 

And the Tung Ma Lu was crowded 
With natives bent on flight; 

And carts and loaded rickshaws 
Choked all the city’s ways, 

And Paul Saphonius hardly slept 
For five whole nights and days. 


Paul Sapbonius was Regimental Plans & Training Of- 
ficer. He took bis work and himself seriously, and assumed 
an almost proprietary interest in every crisis. 


For three long weeks the Tupan Li 
Held all that host at bay 

Ere he decided to retreat 

And spoil our Christmas day. 

His troops withdrew around our lines 
Save those who stopped to loot, 


And F eng’ s victorious Kuominchun 
Came onward in pursuit. 


Now the Limey outguard had its post 
In the Tientsin Race Club bar. 

It spied the gray-clad column 

Appro: ching from afar; 

A brave but bored Leftenant 
Bethought to send the word; 

“Twas Paul Saphonuus seized the phone 
And this is what he heard. 


Paul Sapbonius and Tuttulius (the adjutant ) occupied 
adjoining desks with one phone between. When it rang 
both jumped for it. The one who got it in an emergency 
automatically became the Big Shot for the time being. 
Paul got it and took the controls. 


“Is this the Yankee barracks? 
I thought you chaps should know 
That the bloody Chinese Army 
Is now at Tung Chia Low. 
There's quite a jolly lot of them 
And it’s quite a lively show. 
O yes, we're leaving here at three; 
We must be back in time for tea. 


Good day—and Cheerio!””’ 


The British outpost extended the American “Dike 
Line” to the right and really should have done something 
about the Chinese column moving along the British front 
against our flank. But it was Christmas Day and near tea 
time, and there were too many Chinese anyhow. So the 
Leftenant notified the American compound and came 
on in. 


"Twas then that Paul Saphonius 

Upset his swivel chair, 

And even calm Tuttulius 

Clawed at his scanty hair. 

The Compound seethed with movement 
As the shock troops rushed to arm, 
While from the high Headquarters stoop 
A student bugler with the croup 

Was sounding the alarm. 


Ordering that alert formation on bis own re sponsibility 
was Paul's big moment. He was in the driver's seat and he 


wasn't one to spare the horses. 


Then out spake Paul Saphonius 
While to the phone he clung 
“Who leads a squad of riflemen 
To halt the host of Feng? 

I want a man who speaks Chinese; 
The time has come to strike. 

I want a soldier tried and true, 
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Just such a soldier, Bill, as you, 
To save the sacred Dike.” 


Sapbonius wasn't exaggerating the importance of the 
Dike. It was the last defensive line of the American con- 
tingent. If armed Chinese, having rolled it up or pene- 
trated it in force, got nasty, it was fini la guerre. 


‘For the Dike that we hold sacred 
Must be held at any cost; 
My whole defense plan goes to pot 
If the sacred Dike be lost. 
I'd go myself to save it 
But who would run this war? 
My role is that of Bonaparte, 


Not Henri of Navarre.” 


Then answered Bill Tuttulius, 
A Captain on the Staff, 

“T'll go to meet the Kuominchun 
And scatter it like chaff. 
Or else I'll perish fighting 
Five thousand ‘gainst a squad, 
As Roland fell at Roncesvalles. 
A fitting end, by God!” 


The reference to Roland marks one of the few places in 
which the eyewitness reporter of what was said and done 
indulged in poetic license. He pleads guilty to an anach- 
ronism. Tuttulius didn’t know about Roland until he read 
up on him in the Encyclopedia Britannica, shortly after 
listening in amazed rapture to the first reading of the poem 
immortalizing the Tuttulian exploit. 


“Sound the Alert, Saphonius, 
And do not lose your head. 
If you or I should blunder 
We're all as good as dead. 
But on the Dike an army 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the Dike with me?” 


Then out spake Koch Sargentius, 

A stout old timer he, 

“Sir I am strong to go along 
Whatever odds hove be.” 

Then out spake young Perrylius 

Whose squad was standing nigh, 

“My men will stand on either hand 
And none shall pass us by.” 


They jumped aboard the panting truck, 

A noble sight to see; 

Naught spake Bill to George Marshallus; 

To Dennis, nought spake he. 

The truck lurched through the Compound gate 
And disappeared in dust. 

Thus brave Tuttulius sallied forth 

To meet the Warlord of the North 


And win his spurs—or bust. 
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Tuttulius might have waited for the OK of high + ay. 
thority before rushing off to war, but this was bh s bio 
moment. r 


The vanguard of the Chinese horde 
Had crossed the Racecourse Road; 
Tuttulius gave “As Skirmishers, 

Fix bayonets and load.” 

The Kuominchun prepared forthwith 
To crush him out of hand, 

And brave Tuttulius was annoyed 
To see how promptly they deployed 
At one short sharp command. 


It was a tough spot. Ten Americans against a rein- 
forced brigade of Feng's private army—the best troops in 
China, and in no mood to be crossed. Fortunately Tut- 
tulius, like every other officer of the command, had been 
exposed to the compulsory Chinese language (Chungua 
hua-erh) course. The text used consisted of a compilation 
of ‘‘typical conversations” an American officer might find 
useful. Some of the textbook dialogue wasn't exactly ap- 
propriate to the situation confronting Tuttulius, but it 
was no time to grope for precise phraseology. Although 
not generally conceded to be a brilliant Chinese linguist, 
our hero rose to the occasion. 


"Twas then that Bill Tuttulius 
Made the play that won the war, 
For on the sullen Kuominchun 


He loosed his Chungua hua-erh. 

His tones were well-nigh perfect 

And filled them with chagrin; 

An army in awed silence stood 

While from Bill’s lips poured forth a flood 
Of purest Mandarin. 


He told them of his household cares 
In a manner bound to please. 

Then he launched upon the discourse 
With a middle class Chinese; 

He took them on a shopping trip 
And on the Allied Train; 

Then filled his lungs with Chinese air 
And fixed the foe with glassy stare 
And started in again. 


Standing orders prescribed various substitutes for force 
in dealing with native soldiery bent on mischief. Tuttulius 
tried them all. 


He used “‘expostulation, 

Entreaty, threat and bluff” 
Until the men from Kalgan 
At last cried out, 


“Enough! 


You may keep your prized concessions 
Until we come again. 

Show us the way to Hai Niu Cheng.” 
And Bill replied, ‘ ‘Tsai chien.” 
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i chien” is Chinese for “good-bye.” Tuttulius said 
itu » feeling as the column turned off toward the south, 
rom the concessions. 





So Bill returned a hero 

To hear his praises sung; 

For oft we tell how his Chinese 
Turned back the host of Feng. 
And when, a few weeks later, 
George held a Chinese test 

To see which ones should graduate, 


He passed Bill with the rest. 









Where’er the Army travels, 
Where’er it makes its home, 

From the tropic shores of Panama 

To the ice-sheathed shacks of Nome, 
Where soldiers are assembled 

There will this tale be told: 

Of how Tuttulius held the Dike 

In the brave days of old. 
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Gracias, Senor 






One of our Coast Artillery subscribers submits a sug- 
gestion and some neatly turned compliments along with 
his renewal: 


To the Editor: 

In the interest of candor, why doesn’t a magazine sub- 
scription blank, that of The INFANTRY JOURNAL for in- 
stance, read something like this: 


THE BLANKANTRY JOURNAL 


(The usual patter about enclosed find check and so 
on. ) 











Strike Out Paragraph Not A pplicable 


2. This subscription is taken, not to please myself but 
to please someone else. 1 am not interested in your 
damned magazine because: (Use reverse side of blank to 
list defects of magazine and other derogatory matter. ) 

3. am subscribing because The BLANKANTRY JOURNAL 
is invaluable to me and, furthermore, because I get a kick 
out of it due to (give reasons on reverse side ). 

I would like to see more of (this or that kind of ar- 
tice) appear. 

b. If ever this magazine, in my opinion, starts on the 
are I will tell you so and why. 


. Good luck, Bad Cess (strike out one ) to you. 


SUBSCRIBER. 












If you had such a subscription blank, I would indignant- 
ly cross out Paragraph 2 and fill in Paragraph 3 as follows: 
| enjoy a great many things in The Journat, but Oh, 
boy! do I have fun when some irreverent person sneaks up 


from behind one of the back pages and stampedes a herd 
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of sacred cows. It's better than a Kit Carson—Buffalo 
Hunt thriller. I used to feel a little sorry for the buffalo 
stuck full of arrows, but a sacred cow in the same fix fills 
me with glee. 

There was “Ride a Cock Horse,” for example. Major 
Cooke's sparkling satire expressed what has been boiling 
around in the anguished souls of a lot of us for the last 
four pay periods. Horses! No kidding, I like them. | 
have owned and ridden my own for years. But equitation 
has made most service-school gradu: ates so allergic to 
horseflesh that they cannot drive past a milk w agon with- 
out getting the hives. If all the officers who said “Amen” 
to the Cockhorse story had been assembled in one place, 
it would have sounded like a revival meeting in the Yale 
Bowl. 

Three kinds of magazines come to my house. Some are 
merely entertaining; "hens I glance over and send to the 
junkman. Others are valuable; these I file carefully; 
but somehow never get around to reading. The third kind 
is The INFANTRY JouRNAL, which, being entertaining as 
well as valuable, I read from cover to cover fresh from the 
mailman and then put in the current reference stack. 


More power to you, VAQUERO 


Author! Author! 


On account of an administrative contretemps the edi 
tors are unable to identify the authors of two Cerebrations: 
“Molasses is Cheap” in the January-February number and 
“Concentration” in the current issue. 

_* ‘Company Commander” and “Studiente,” the au 
thors of these Cerebrations, will march front-and-center 
and declare themselves, each will get a check and an apol- 
ogy by return mail. 

Incidentally, this seems to be the right time to remind 
our readers that, irrespective of current quotations on 
molasses, the Cerebrations market remains firm. Prime 
offerings that need no working-over are still bought for 
as much as $8.00; fair-to-middlin’ items get around §=. 00; 
those warped by lame syntax and inchoate ideas draw 
down $3.00—if salv agable. 


ea Be 
Cavalry Cooperation 


A lieutenant colonel of Cavalry, in command of a 
CCC district, recommends The INFANTRY JOURNAL to the 
Infantry officers of his district. 


Although a Cavalry officer in good standing in my own 
Cavalry Association, I am an unsolicited subscriber to The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and thus feel qualified to urge Infantry 
officers to subscribe to it. It has always been good, and 1s 
now an outstanding magazine in any field. No officer can 
afford to omit it from his professional reading list 


The italics are ours. We just couldn’t resist playing up 
that last sentence. The Colonel’s district is now on the 


Honor Roll. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Tommy: Fighting one-handed? Or 
two-handed? Whether to train prim: arily for defense or 
or for both 
controversy in British military circles. 


for offense is a question that prov rokes much 


Captain Liddell 
Hart, long partial to the active defense apparently put 
the pot to boiling in the London Times with his articles 
His ideas get an O.K. in Fighting 
Forces, December, 1937, only to be taken for a ride by 
Major General H. Rowan-Robinson in The Army 
Quarterly, January, 1938, and by the Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, January, 1938. 


F ‘ollowing 1 is a sketch of both sides. 
l 


Pro defense. Captain Liddell Hart holds that the British 
land forces should be trained mainly for true defense, in- 
stead of mainly for attack, as at present. His views are 
shared by many other British officers. The proponents of 
the defense theory argue that under modern conditions 
it is extremely unlikely that a decision can be reached 
against an equal opponent; and that even against an in- 
ferior foe there will be enormous difficulties. True defense 
obviously does not exclude all forms of attack, and cer- 
tainly not the counter-offensive. But it does exclude the 
bullheaded attack which so often led to disaster in the 
World War. 

The object of war is to overcome the opponent's will. 
This can be done, it is contended, by a powerful defense 
which will force him to realize that it is impossible to 
attain his object, or that the effort necessary is beyond that 
which he is able or prepared to make. 

The defense coterie contend that true defense may 
enable a country to attain this object of war even before 
war begins. It means a navy stronger and more efficient 
than any other; an air force without equal; and a ground 
force trained for the tactical defensive—able both to 
defend itself and to give immediate reinforcement where 
necessary, which is all that is likely to be required in 
order to prevent the aggressor from attaining a quick de- 
cision. If aggression leads to deadlock, as will probably be 
the case, then aggression will go by the board. 

If, on the other hand, the army continues to train on 
the same tactical basis and with the same strategic idea in 
mind as the Expeditionary Force which went to France in 
1914—which 1s being done to a large extent—then, 


favoring defense. 


in another war on the Continent, the 1914-1918 sequence 
will probably be repeated: commitment, entanglement 
illimitable expansion, mass conscription, futile sacrifice 
and national exhaustion. 

If nations can be convinced that aggression does not 
pay, the world will be a happier place. Concentration on 
defense—true defense—will certainly help towards tha 
end. 

Concentration on defense, by the land forces, would also 
fit in far better with the system of a small standing army 
and a partly-trained second-line force. If the small Regular 
Army were immediately committed to offensive opera- 
tions, it would be used up in the course of a few weeks, 
if not days, and the Territorial divisions [similar to our 
National Guard | would have to take its place. The small 
amount of training received by these divisions does not 
fit them for the immensely difficult business of attack 
under modern conditions. Even the best technique de- 
veloped from prolonged experiments in the World War 

-(the great German attack of March, 1918) —required 
a quantitative superiority of nearly three to one to make 
the offensive temporarily effective. But even discount. 
ing numbers, the peacetime training of the Territorials is 
not likely to give them more than the most mediocre of- 
fensive technique. So long as the exaggerated belief in the 
attack prevails, the commitment of the Territorials would 
probably achieve nothing more than a repetition of the 
ghastly episodes so common from 1914 to 1918. An ex. 
ample: at Loos the newly arrived 21st and 2qth British 
Divisions, only partially trained, were flung into the at- 
tack. In a few hours 385 officers and more than 7, Boo men 
were casualties. What a score for the machine gun! 

Yet these citizen soldiers have all the makings of 
splendid defense troops. Why not, then, concentrate on 
defensive measures in their training? 


(Fighting Forces, December, 1937, and The Times.) 
II 


Pro attack. General Rowan-Robinson attacks the de- 
fense thesis with a succession of rights and lefts, calling tt 
a “specific of opiate nature.” He says: 


A war can . . . be won in the end only by offensive action 


and heart and brain must be attuned to that need, if advan 
tage is to be taken of opportunities as they occur. True the 
Army will not necessarily be the deciding factor. But the 
Navy has never yet won a war of itself, mainly because 

it cannot occupy ground; and the Air Force, with similar 
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es, has the same disability. It seems therefore, that the 

in a future war will play a big part, though perhaps 
juite so big as of old. This does not imply, of course, 
the Army will undertake rash and ill-considered attacks; 
it does mean that, when time, place and weapons are 
cious, it must not hesitate to strike. 







Liddell Hart’s predilection for “the counter-often- 
«ve after the enemy has overstrained himself in the of- 
fensive,” Rowan-Robinson replies that the counter-offen- 
<ive 1s but a form of attack and demands the same kind of 
training; that all British offensives on the Western Front 
were counter-strokes. He then cites many historical ex- 
amples to prove the close relationship between attack and 
counter-attack; and adds that it is not easy to gauge the 
moment when an opponent is overstrained. ““While the 
defender is awaiting it, he is apt to use up all his reserves 
in reinforcing his hard-pressed lines.” Better to strike im- 
mediately the enemy makes a mistake than to await signs 
of overstrain. 

The counter-offensive is useful at times but is dangerous 
to the leader who plans for it from the outset. 

History also indicates that British soldiers are far more 
than merely “useful defense troops’ ’: otherwise, how 
would the greatest of world empires have been won? 

If we assume an alliance on the Continent, how could 
a working agreement for a tactical defense be arranged 
with, say, Frenchmen whose territory had been invaded? 
It is unlikely that they would eschew offensive adventures. 

Liddell Hart says: “The assumption that war inevitably 
means a fight to a finish—has an illusory foundation.” 
To which the General counters: “The assumption is rather 
that, if we go to war, we must be prepared to fight to a 
finish or we shall be beaten.” 

To attain the object in war, says the defense exponent, 
“need not imply on our part a war 4 outrance. Our object 
is fulfilled if we can convince the enemy that he cannot 
conquer. . 

Isn’t this dangerous doctrine? asks his opponent. The 
World War, the South African War, the Franco-German 
War of 1870 [and our own Civil War] meant a fight to a 
finish. Didn’t it take every ounce of Allied strength to 
convince the Central Powers they couldn’t win? In the 
next war, a failure to develop our full strength would at 
best prolong the war unnecessarily; at worst, cause decisive 
and deserved defeat. To fight with one hand instead of 
two would cause potential allies to weep and potential 
enemies to lau 

Modern war permits no half-way measures. It is not a 
case of taking as much or as little of war as desired—as 
when Britain could count on her navy for full protection. 
The advent of aircraft has taken away that protection. 

The following commentary in General Rowan-Robin- 
son’s discussion voices much of current European opinion 
and deserves close examination and thought: 



















































Many . . . will agree . . . that age is no longer the 
arm par excellence for the assault. The rifleman, though he 
must be ready to take the offensive if need be in the open 
field, is too vulnerable to be pitted against machine guns in 
| prepared position except under such support as makes his 
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action one rather of occupation than assault. It is well that 
this fact should be stated; for spectacular assaults at ma 
neeuvres both at home and Peale give a false impression of 
the value and future réle of infantry. There is nothing, how- 
ever, either in history or in the nature of things to suggest 
that, because one arm has become relatively ineffective in 
attack, the attack is dead. The new offensive has to be 
won by modern science applied in the light of ancient and 
endunng principles. 

For more than a decade after the war there appeared to be 
a prospect that mechanized forces, assisted by aircraft and 
followed by motorized infantry, might achieve quick and 
decisive success. This dangerous possibility caused, however, 
the usual reactions; and antidotes, consisting of tank-proof 
fortifications along rivers and frontiers, antitank mines and 
numerous antitank guns, have now greatly reduced it 

The plan which is believed to be in favour at the moment 
for making the offensive affective, is that a surprise-concen- 
tration shall be staged to blast a hole in a selected sector of 
the opponent's line, and that mechanized forces, closely 
supported by aircraft, shall pour through the gap and roll up 
the hostile army during the process of mobilization. There 1s 
no reason why ‘such action should not prove successful given 
a high degree of surprise. Should it fail, stalemate is likely 
to ensue except in the air; and all brains may be devoted once 
more to the problem of piercing an intrenched line 


Rowan-Robinson agrees that training should not be pri- 
marily for the offensive. 


But, equally (he adds), we should not train for the de 
fensive, with the exception of certain local and stationary 
requirements. Our duty is to train our troops to wage 
war—war in which attack and defense, advance and retire 
ment, may be adopted according to the prevailing conditions 
of policy, geography, supply, and relative force It 
would indeed be a strange, lop-sided Army which was trained 
only for the defensive. 


On this subject the Canadian Defence Quarterly, edi- 
torializes thus: 


The British Army, today, is in the process of correcting its 
sense of tactical values. It has emerged from a period in 
which a false value was given to the offensive and is now 
struggling to find the correct balance between the offensive 
and the defensive. To proceed from 0. \¢ extreme to the other, 
as suggested by Liddell Hart, will aggravate rather than solve 
the problem. War cannot be waged successfully by adhering 
to any preconceived “rule of thumb” whether in the de- 
fensive or offensive spheres. Situations as they occur in war 
must each be treated on its merits, one may call for the de 
fensive and another for offensive action. The need today is 
not to lay down rules, apparently “for the guidance of fools,” 
but to produce leaders who can be depended upon to act as 
the situation and conditions demand. The inculcation of 
the elements of leadership and true discipline are the primary 
requirements of training today. The secondary requirement 
iS practice in the application of leadership to the various 
operations of war, with equal emphasis laid on the defense 
and attack. 

7 + * 


We feel, therefore, that Liddell Hart's proposals are not 
likely to be accepted as a governing feature of Great Britain’s 
defense policy. If policy demands British armed intervention 
in Europe we may expect the major effort to be entrusted to 
the air force, supplemented by a small, highly trained and 
hard hitting field force, acting in conjunction with an allied 
European power. The situation might demand a defensive 
attitude on the part of the British field force. On the other 
hand conditions might call for offensive action and no British 
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commander-in-chief should ever be placed in the impossible 
position of being forced to counter the proposal of an ally 
with the words “I am sorry: the Brush Army never attacks. 


How is our own sense of values regarding attack and 
defense? Do we give a false value to the offensive or do 
we strike a proper balance between the offensive and de- 
fensive? We would do well to ask ourselves this question 
from time to time. For after all—regardless of what war 
plans may be, regardless of whether the big picture be de- 
fensive or offensive in character—war to doughboys is 
plain ighting, sometimes defending, sometimes attacking. 
But always, fighting. 

as 


Another Reorganization in British Army. Again 
the organization of the British mobile division has been 
changed. As recently laid down, this division will con- 
sist of two brigades of mechanized cavalry, each composed 
of three light tank regiments, together with one tank 
brigade |four battalions: probably one light battalion (3 
companies, each of 3 platoons of 5 light tanks, plus 2 
close-support tanks per company) and three mixed bat- 
talions, the mixed battalion probably will consist of three 
mixed companies (5 medium, 7 light, and 2 close-support 
tanks) |. The two mechanized [motorized to us] infan- 
try battalions formerly attached to the mechanized cavalry 
brigades have been withdrawn and are now to form part 
of the divisional troops of the mobile division. 

Infantry brigades have been reorganized on a three- 
battalion basis, which is considered a handier formation 
than the former four-battalion brigade. 

Divisional artillery has been completely mechanized. 
It remains to be decided whether the battery should con- 
sist of six guns or eight guns. 

The Regular Army 1s waiting to be armed with the 
Bren [light?] machine gun. Once the Regulars have 


been so armed, the turn of the Territorials will come. 


—United Services Review, January 27, 1938. 


7 vy 7 


Why a medium tank? Although the light tank is a 
fine machine for many missions undertaken on favorable 
terrain, it cannot do the work of a medium tank. It can 
be stopped by shallow streams, low stone walls, a fairly 
small trench, scrub growth, and flimsy road blocks, 
whereas a medium can go on through. [The writer ap- 
pears to be comparing British 4- to 6-ton tanks with the 
16-ton mediums, M1929. } 

While the light tank certainly can and does do good 
work in a reconnaissance role, it is intended to be primarily 
a fighting machine. Light tanks are always held in 
reserve for fighting whenever a force has other lighter, and 
more suitable, elements available for reconnaissance. Ad- 
mitting, then, that the main job of the tank is fighting — 
that is, destruction of the enemy—what are the advan- 


tages which the medium tank has over the light as a 
fighter? 


First, it carries a powerful AT gun and several 1 chine 
guns as compared with the small-calibre AT gun and the 
single machine gun of the light tank. Second, its -reate; 
length gives it a far more stable gun platform an: thy; 
makes its fire more effective. It carries heavier armor 
than the light tank. In tank-versus-tank combat 1 me. 
dium has an equal chance with another medium and can 
overpower a light tank. 

The Navy has the same problem with respect to the 
cruiser and the battleship. Since battleships exist to deal 
with battleships and cruisers it 1s only logical that in tank. 
versus-tank warfare a machine with a big gun in addition 
to machine guns and heavier armor, is necessary to deal 
with opponents that are equal to it and destroy those that 
are weaker. 

Picture yourself in command of a unit consisting only 
of light tanks and suddenly faced by an enemy tank force 
which includes medium tanks. Not an enviable position! 
[Nor a position giving any hope for success if we accept 
the report that Russian medium tanks have trimmed the 


German and Italian light tanks in tank fights in Spain. | 
—Royal Tank Corps Journal, January, 1937. 


fae oS 
SPAIN 


Behind the Nationalist Lines. Orderliness and pros- 
perity characterize Nationalist Spain, though the country 
is involved in civil war. In fact, signs of the war are seldom 
seen. Food and fuel are abundant and, by comparison 
with prices in other countries, are cheap. Excellent 
lodging can be obtained. Roads are in good condition and 
careful road maintenance evident. 

The atmosphere in the big towns is one of lighthearted- 
ness. One sees crowds everywhere—in the cafés, street- 
cars, automobiles, and shops—all in apparent good humor. 
Of course, soldiers are much in view. 

Salamanca, capital of the Franco government, is the 
center of life in the north and Seville in the south. 


—The Army Quarterly, January, 1938. 
ae 


Behind the Leftist Lines. Most of Leftist Spain is 
short of food, particularly in Valencia and Madrid, less so 
in Barcelona. Queues are seen in the streets about food 
shops. 

Lodging is often difficult to obtain owing to the great 
number of refugees in the principal towns. 

Gasoline for motor cars is scarce, and the army naturally 
has first claim on all supplies. 

The principal roads are subject to periodic raids by 
Nationalist airplanes, which bomb and machine-gun 
any traffic they can reach. 

In view of what one reads, it is surprising to see no 
signs of violence or disorder in cities such as Valencia 
(until recently the seat of the Government). There is 
an atmosphere of confidence and cheerful good-will, and 


no appearance of strain, apprehension or suspicion. The 
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_both civilians and Government ofhcials—are 
nus and helpful to foreign visitors. Towards press 
rep: sentatives, the Left Government seems far more 
ope. and above board than the Rebel Government. 

"| he Loyalist Army cannot be called smart. Khaki or 
bluc overalls seem to be equally common. Saluting is done 
Communist fashion. Discipline appears lax. 

[he first impression of Madrid is not that of a city 
besieged for a year: streets are full of people, streetcars 
ja male little excitement or depression visible on the sur- 

, much of the city untouched by shelling or bombing 

(Sepeember, 1937)- 

[he picture changes upon closer observation. In cer- 
tain streets the oblong paving stones have been taken up 
and cemented into formidable barricades with loopholes 
and fire steps. In some instances these barricades cross all 
ap »proaches to street intersections and thus form a small 
fortress. On streets close to the front and running toward 
it, the barricades are built at close intervals and serve to 
stop bullets fired into the city. In some places the barri- 
onlte extend clear across the street; in others, only part 
way across so that trafic can wind in and out between 
them. 

In the University City region, the Government trenches 
are deep and narrow and the dug-outs are well made—as 
though they could stand up under a heavy pounding. 
Authorized visitors are welcomed and are offered a chance 
to try their skill with a machine gun on the Rebel lines 
200 yards away. 

The people of Madrid seem to be standing the ordeal 
with great courage. When shells begin falling near any 
street, pedestrians move to the nearest substantial build- 
ing. If nothing further happens, the street comes to life 
again in a few minutes. Panic is not in evidence. 

There are long queues outside the food shops, for 
Madrid is getting only half its normal peacetime supply. 
Yet there seems to be no fear of famine. [In January, 1938, 
the Left Government, now in Barcelona, ordered that all 
civilians not engaged in war work leave Madrid within 
30 days. To force compliance the Government need only 
withdraw food cards (Bso, ooo issued). ] 

The city is dark at night, the streets are quiet with no 
trafic moving. Only the occasional distant rattle of ma- 


chine guns and boom of artillery break the stillness. 
—Canadian Defence Quarterly, January, 1938. 
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GERMANY 


1937 Maneuvers. Germany's 1937 Maneuvers were 
conducted on a larger scale than any since the World War. 
Three army corps (8 divisions), one armored (panzer) 
division, and a large Air Force took part. Certain phases 
of the operations even involved joint Army and Navy 
actions. 

The difficult command problem came in for a thorough 
test. This problem has always been a knotty one for every 
country because of the traditional independence of the 


army and the navy; the advent of the air force has merely 
added to the difficulties. 

The Germans have attempted to solve this problem by 
vesting the supreme command of all armed forces in a De- 
fense Secretary. This measure worked well during the 
maneuvers. The Defense Secretary by daily decisions 
fixed the proportion of aircraft to be allotted to Army, 
Navy, and GHQ Air Force. Without some final author- 
ity there would undoubtedly have been much time lost 
and many ineffective compromises. 


The following maneuver notes are taken from the ob- 
servations of Major General Temperley in the Daily 
Telegraph tor October 20, 1937- 


The Infantry 
“The infantry had done a lot of hard marching, and 


looked fine-drawn and at times weary, but their spirit 
never flagged. The continental custom of billeting outside 
the tactical area did much to conserve the energy of the 
troops and protect them from the elements. 

“I watched at close quarters the infantry of one division 
attack. They moved widely dispersed, the frontages being 
greater than last year. Every advantage that the ground 
offered was exploited, and the leadership of the section and 

latoon commanders was definitely good. They advanced 
in broad daylight, as other armies do at maneuvers, against 
heavy machine-gun fire, but the umpires ruthlessly put 
large numbers out of action—and, contrary to our practice, 
they frequently had to remain ‘casualties’ for a day or 
more. 

“Their defensive positions hardly seemed organised in 
such depth as ours, and the proportion of troops in reserve 
seemed ,less, both in small and large formations. The 
Blue Commander had committed the whole of his five 
divisions on the second day. It was interesting to note 
that they believed in having the regimental (correspond- 
ing to the British in ey command posts well forward 
within 1,000 yards of the front line, where a good view 
could be obtained of their sector of the position. 


Antitank Measures 


“Anti-tank guns were to be seen everywhere. It would, 
I think, be very difficult to catch any German formation 
unprotected by these weapons. The feeling seemed to be 
that, for the time being at any rate, the antitank gun had 
largely neutralized the tank menace. This view is, of 
course, without prejudice to further tank developments. 
The blocking of roads to prevent the advance of tanks was 
realistic. The infantry thought nothing of felling 30 yards 


of pine trees across a road to ensure their security. 


Tank Types 


“So far as tanks were concerned, I saw three models. 
The original type is a four-ton tank with two machine 
guns; a later development is a heavier type armed with a 
gun and a machine gun, weighing perhaps eight tons. | 


also saw six of a still heavier design, possibly 11-12 tons, 


mounting a short howitzer mortar, presumably for close 
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support in a tank attack to engage the hostile anti-tank 
uns. 

“The early four-ton type appears not to have given en- 
tirely satisfactory results in Spain and will perhaps be 
replaced. I saw no medium tanks, as we understand the 
word. On the last day of the manoeuvres there was a 
somewhat spectacular attack of 600 tanks on a broad front 
in order that Signor Mussolini might be shown some- 
thing of Germany's armoured vehicles. The woods and 
lakes forced the tanks into a pocket, and, in the face of 
the large numbers of anti-tank guns in position, the attack 
could hardly have succeeded. But it was not intended as a 
serious tactical operation. 

“Ie is difficult to estimate the efficiency of the German 
tanks without seeing their gunnery, knowing the re- 
sistance of armour and studying their tactics. 


Air Force 


“I did not see a great deal of their air force, but was 
told that, during the early part of the manoeuvres, they 
were engaged in fighting for air superiority and in bomb- 
ing distant objectives. On the other hand one could not 
fail to be struck by the immense amount of low-flying 
attacks carried out against hostile troops and artillery. It 
far exceeds anything that we are accustomed to see at our 
manoeuvres and it is evidently a rdle in which their air 
force will play a considerable part in war. 


A-A Measures 


“They certainly got a very warm reception from the 
small calibre anti-aircraft guns and the infantry machine 
guns. I should have expected the casualties to be very 
heavy. About 200 Blue aeroplanes were engaged in low- 
flying attacks on the last day of the manoeuvres. But this, 
like the tank attack, was intended as a spectacle. 

“The anti-aircraft equipment is on a lavish scale, it 
forms an integral part of the air force. There are three 
calibres of guns, 88-mm. (about 3.2 in.) with a ‘ceiling’ 
of 36,000 ft., a 37-mm. and a 22-mm. to deal with low- 
flying siiedsbe The latter can also be used as an anti-tank 
gun. 

“One cannot fail, after spending some days with an 
army, to retain some very definite, if tentative, impres- 
sions of the quality of the men and the material. On the 
human side, the spirit and earnestness of the officers and 
men was striking. They are strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that from & Fuebrer downwards the population is 
heart and soul with the army. The enthusiastic welcome 
given to it in the towns and villages show the obvious 
pride of the people in their soldiers. Whatever sacrifices 
are phair tia will certainly be accepted and whoever 
goes short, it will not be the army. 

“With the introduction of two years’ service a year ago 
the two classes serving must be more than sufficient for 
the 36 Divisions. There are apparently several Landwehr 
divisions in existence and those at manoeuvres were filled 
with young soldiers, which may absorb some of the sur- 


plus.” 


Marc! Apri 
U. S. S. R. 


Thousand-ton tank. Rumor says that a thous: id-to, 
tank is being dev eloped in Soviet Russia. Nor is thi. seem. 
ing fantasy an impossibility. 

Marshal Tukhachevsky once declared that fortifi: ation; 
along Russia’s vast frontiers were out of the questicn and 
that therefore the Soviet defense should be built around 
heavily-armed and heavily-armored land ships—obil. 
fortresses which could serve as defense centers eit! 
the land or sea frontiers. 

Tanks of 100 to 150 tons exist today and there is no 
technical reason, says a writer in the German Kraftfaby. 
kam pftruppe, why these weights cannot be raised to 500 
or even 1,000 tons. 

Such mammoths would be built along these specifica. 
tions: length, 37 yards, width, 12 yards; twin turrets, each 
armed with two 305-mm. cannons and four 150-mm. can- 
nons; several cannons of smaller caliber would complete 
the armament. The armor: front, 12 inches; sides, 10 
inches; rear, 4 inches; top, 3 inches. A power plant of 
24,000 HP should give a speed of some 30 mph. The 
tracks would be pl aced side by side and altogether have a 
total width about the same as that of the tank chassis itself, 

While this monster is still a phantom of the future, it 
may one day be a power of the present. 


(Die Kraftfabrkampftruppe, Septmber, 1937.) 
7 7 5 
CHINA vs. JAPAN 


Japan now dominates a slice of Chinese territory equal 
to the combined areas of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the New England states. The Japanese armies won this 
territory during the period July, 1937-February, 1938. 

While this slice is less than 4 per cent of all China, it 
is the habitat of about 20 per cent of her people, and 
region of prime economic and political importance. In it 
are the cities of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Hanchow 
Nanking, the capital, and Shanghai, China’s New York 
It includes a big chunk of the province of Kiangsu around 
the Yangtze River between Shanghai and Nanking, much 
of Shantaung and Shansi, and all of the northern prov- 
inces of Hopei, Suiyuan, and Chahar. 

Control of these northern provinces gives Japan the de- 
sired buffer between China and sovietized Outer Mon- 
golia, and has blocked the flow of supplies from the north- 
west. 

The coastal ports are closed by the Japanese blockade. 
Such supplies as come in via British Hongkong, far to the 
south, must pass through Canton. And that entrance is 
being restricted by the attacks of Japanese bombers. 

The Japanese advances, both from the north, and from 
Shanghai, progressed far more rapidly than seemed likely 
during the early operations when there was only a small 
force near Peiping and another at Shanghai. The continv- 
ous reinforcement of these two groups has brought the 
Japanese strength in China up to an estimated 600,000 
men, most of them coming probably from Japan’ 
2,000,000 trained reserves. 
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nst this force and its potential reinforcements, 
1as—or had prior to the outbreak of hostilities— 
isions, totaling 1,700,000 men, besides Commu- 
egulars, numbering from 100,000 to 150,000 men. 
er, only a small fraction of the Chinese regulars 
e called trained, disciplined, well-equipped troops, 
ere were no reserves. The army was weak in artil- 
ind outnumbered 5 to 1 in aviation—some 400 


, against Japan's 2,000. China’s war machine was 


et ready to face Japan. 


contrast with China’s poorly organized divisions, 


| had a standing army built along Western concepts. 


ding to the Revue d'Artillerie, April, 1937, each 


i 


ntry regiments, 1 cavalry regiment of 3 troops, 1 nee 


16 line divisions was composed of 2 brigades of 2 


lery regiment, 1 tank detachment, 1 engineer battalion, 
communication battalion, 1 automobile battalion. 


In this division there were 462 light and 153 heavy 


machine guns. The artillery regiment had thirty-six 
75-mm. guns and 12 field howitzers. 

In armored combat vehicles, Japan had 3 tank regiments 
totaling 700 machines, 6 armored car detachments with 
some 300 vehicles, and 250 to 300 armored motorcycles 

carrying 13-mm. machine guns. 

The ‘snmp cnsaiall mobile division comprised two in- 
fantry regiments, a mechanized regiment, and an artillery 
regiment. Each of its infantry regiments consisted « 
three battalions of three rifle companies and one m: ae 
gun company. The armament of the 2,080 men in each 
regiment included 600 light automatic rifles, 48 machine 
guns, 12 antitank guns, ‘and six 81-mm. mortars. The 
saachiniiedd regiment comprised one tank battalion, one 
motorized battalion, one battalion of light infantry: 1,680 
men, 50 tanks, 12 armored cars, 4 mortars. Total strength 
of the mobile division: 
50 tanks. 


10,500 men, 1,000 motor vehicle Ss, 


(Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires, October, 1937.) 


THE QUESTION, whether war ought to be styled a trade or a science, is very properly 
thus decided by the Chevalier Folard; it is a trade for the ignorant, and a science for 
men of genius.—MArSHAL SAXE. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Major MAURICE E. BARKER, Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice, returns to the JOURNAL pages after a year's absence. 
His biography was published in the January- February, 
1937 number. He is on duty with the 2d Division, Fort 


Sam Houston. 
a 


Dr. H. A. DEWEERD, professor of history at Denison 
University, contributes a portrait of von Hindenburg that 
may give you a new slant on the hero of the Masurian 


L shes. 
ie 

G. V.’s last appearance on the JoURNAL stage was featured 
by a certain amount of booing from a portion of the gal- 
lery (“‘Smartness and Discipline,” July-August, 1937, et 
seq.). Not at all disheartened, he now presents a chalk- 
talk on what's what in map symbols. If the current offer- 
ing draws sufficient applause we may get him to reveal his 
tdentity. 

ee 
Captain WENDELL G. JOHNSON’S background for 
his account of events current in Spain is more first-hand 
than you may suspect. Some years ago, while Alfonso 
XIII was still a Spanish King, he served a detail in Madrid. 
There he learned the language and the finer points of 
tactics and horsemanship as practiced at the Spanish Cav- 
alry School. He returned to the States with a taste for 
vino blanco, a knowledge of how to perform guard duty 
in a royal palace, and a couple of cigar-bands, mementoes 


of gifts from the Royal Hand. 


7 7 _f 


The biography of PETER B. KYNE appeared in the 
January-February number of the JourNAL. At last report 
he was still hard at work grinding out scenarios for the 
movies. 


5 y 7 


The biography of FLETCHER PRATT appeared in the 
September-October, 1937 number of the JOURNAL. His 
latest book, The Lost Battalion, was written in collabora- 
tion with another JOURNAL author—Thomas M. John- 
son. The Lost Battalion is scheduled for publication by 
the end of March. 


tae 
ist Lieutenant JACK W. RUDOLPH, Infantry, makes 


his début as a JouRNAL author in this issue. He hails from 


Wisconsin, is a graduate of the United States Military 


- 
- 
= 
7 
| 
. 
a 


Academy, Class of 1933, and at the moment is on duty 
with the 17th Infantry, Fort Leavenworth. 


oe oe 
Major RICHARD M. SANDUSKY, Infantry, who ad. 


ministers a shot of adrenalin to the military mind in oy; 
current issue, returns to the columns of the JOURNAL after 
a long silence. His service in France and Siberia during 
the war—an excellent example of the wide envelo; pment 
and the big picture—undoubtedly gave him the per- 
spective for writing his present atticle. A war of 
Benning and Leavenworth, he is now on R.O.T.C. dur, 


in New England. 


7 A + A 


If you read ““Modern Attack Trends” in the January- 
February number of the JOURNAL, you are ready for 
another. aspect of the French- German tactical picture, 


Major RICHARD G. TINDALL, Infantry, instructor 


at Leavenworth, now interprets the Sregeeery defense 
doctrines to which tacticians on the right and left banks 
of the Rhine currently pin their faith. 
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Attention, Subscribers 


The failure of subscribers to notify us prompt- 
ly of changes of address results in annoyance to 
the subscriber, unnecessary labor and expense 
to the Association, and trouble for postmasters. 


It is impracticable for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to keep its address file up to date 
by correcting it according to official orders. 
This has been tried. It doesn’t work. 


Leaving a forwarding address at the post 
office will not serve the purpose. We therefore 
urge all subscribers to cooperate with us by 
notifying us of any contemplated or accom- 
plished change of address. A ic post card will 
do the trick; or get from your postmaster Form 
22-b, fill it out and send it in to us. 


Se ee ee ee ee 


When advising of change in address, give the 
following information: 


(1) Name. 
(2) Rank. 
(3) Old Address. 
(4) New Address, 


Don’t Forget! 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S DILEMMA. By 
Katherine Mayo. 1938. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. pp. vill, 323; index; facsimiles of letters; $2.50. 


“In 1782,” so reads the Leavenworth manual Military 
Aid to the Civil Power, quoting — without quotation 
marks—from Winthrop’s Military Law—“in 1782, Cap- 
tain Asgill of the British army was selected by lot as a sub- 
ject for retaliation for the unlawful killing of Captain 
Huddy of our army when a prisoner of war in the hands 
of the enemy.” This book treats of that incident, which 
occurred in the little-known period between the surrender 
at Yorktown and the Peace of Paris. Those years are 
blanks in most of the histories, perhaps because the occur- 
rence in question adds so little to Washington's repntation. 

The case arose in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
where Tory and Patriot carried on bitter guerrilla strife. 
One Philip White, a Tory, had been shot by Patriot 
militia; murdered, the Tories said. So, upon misrepre- 
sentations, they obtained from General Clinton an Ameti- 
can prisoner, Captain Jack Huddy, likewise a Monmouth 
man, and hung him in cold blood: “Up goes Huddy for 
Philip White.” 

Reprisals beget reprisals. Washington referred the 
papers in the case—the Monmouth Manifesto—to a 
council of war of the general and field officers of the army, 
who after due deliberation decided for retaliation upon an 
officer of equal rank. Washington asked Clinton to deliver 
up the officer who commanded at Huddy’s execution, but 
this request was refused, that officer being already on trial. 
It remained to find another victim. 

Washington then directed that an unconditional pris- 
oner be taken, or, if no such person was held, that a pris- 
oner under capitulation be then selected by lot. And thus 
was chosen Charles Asgill, Lieutenant and Captain in 
the rst Foot Guards (which is to say, he ranked as a Cap- 
tain in the British Army, though he was but a mere Lieu- 
tenant in the Guards—an anomaly that lasted well into 
the second half of the nineteenth century). 


But—and here arose Washington’s dilemma—Asgill 
had been surrendered at Yorktown under articles which 
expressly prohibited retaliation. What to do? Having 
once passed the buck down to a board of officers, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief next passed it up to Congress. But Con- 


gress was slow to act. Meanwhile appeals on Asgill’s be- 
: ppe g 





half to the French, who were parties to the Yorktown 
c apitul: ition, began to bear fruit, and representations were 
made to Consol W ashington representations looking to 
clemency, which scrupulously avoided mentioning that 
Asgill was also a French prisoner and therefore to be 


protected at all costs lest French honor be also impugned. 

While Washington hesitated, news of the case got to 
Europe. American diplomats abroad wrote that it was 
causing unfavorable comment. Asgill’s mother appealed 
to the French Court, and Vergennes advised Congress 
that Their Majesties were much touched thereby. Con- 
gress seized the opening and, using the formula that they 
were giving the prisoner to the F semch monarchs, directed 
Washington to release Asgill. So the young officer—he 
was only twenty released, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was correspondingly relieved from the 
embarrassing results of a precipitate obstinacy. Subse- 
quent rationalizations on both sides did little either to 
clarify or justify the incident. 


was duly 


Miss Mayo has gone to the manuscript sources and has 
produced an accurate and 1 interesting work, though opin- 
ions may well differ as to whether the somewhat over- 
dramatized form of the tale really improves it. At any 
rate, the story is worth reading, both as another illustration 


. of the essenti: al senselessness of reprisals on prisoners of 


war (a practice now outlawed, on paper at least, by the 
1929 Geneva Convention) as well as for its portrayal of 
Washington in a tight place. Incidents such as the one 
here described bring the godhead down to earth far more 
effectively than the more usual device of recounting 
convivial moments. F. B. W. 
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WEST POINT TODAY. By Kendall Banning. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, Inc., 1937. 


lustrated, $2.50. 


New 
312 pages; il- 


Among those to whom Mr. Banning makes grateful 
acknowledgment for help in preparing this book are 
White's Studio, Mr. Mayer, and Marty Maher. Hence 
West Point Today is not the formal guidebook that it 
might have been, but a well-illustrated and informative 
account, which has captured much of the spirit of modern 
West Point, but which at the same time is as full of gossip 
as Marty himself. 
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Machine Gunner's Handbook 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. COATES, Infantry 


On April 10th The Infantry Journal will publish a concise outline of machine gunnery 
intended primarily for the use of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Machine Gunner's Handbook will provide under one cover a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to serve as a leader’s text; 
its purpose is to help the individual machine gunner to perform his duties efficiently in the 


fire-power team. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes the latest War Department regulations 
on the subject of machine gunnery with the changes issued to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter 1. Mechanical Training: Description 
and nomenclature; disassembly, assembly, and 
changing parts; functioning; immediate action; 
stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency tests in 
mechanical training. 

Chapter Il. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; 
proficiency tests in gun drill; battery drill. 

Chapter Ill. Marksmanship: General ; prepara- 
tory exercises; conduct of range practice; courses 
fired; rules governing record practice; long-range 


observation and adjustment practice. 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and 


beaten zone; range determination and windage; 


classes of fire; target designation; fire distribution; 
overhead fire; final protective lines and range cards; 
fire orders; direct laying on miniature ranges; pro- 
ficiency tests in direct laying. 


Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun in- 
struments; theory of indirect laying; miniature 
TOG problems; proficiency test in indirect laying. 


Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: 
The infantry pack; tent drill; display of equipment ; 
conduct of marches; proficiency test in marching 
and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous; Personal information: form for 
last will and testament. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


50 F Posepaia 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders 


ORDER FROM 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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ugh interesting to anyone interested in the Acad- $P#222LLPLEEEEEESATLELESETEELTLITELETE IR 
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‘a tis book should appeal particularly to two classes 


- who were graduated more than ten years ago, and 


tho: who hope to enter West Point in the near future. 
Du: oz the last decade West Point has had its face lifted, 
and the old grad who reads this book will see just how 
muc). The prospective cadet, too, will find much useful 


infor mation here; in fact the book should be required read- 
ing {or these young gentlemen, if for no other reason than 
thac it explains the reasons for Beast Barracks. There 
is a chapter on athletics, in which the reader finds that 
hockey certainly is not over-emphasized, a chapter on the 
honor system, one on June Week, and even one for 


femmes, who, like new cadets, the author believes should 
be warned. 

The book is full of illuminating facts concerning such 
buildings as the Library, the Ordnance Museum, and, of 
course, Cullum Hall. Cadets themselves will find much 
that they did not know before, and if enough of them 
read it there is every reason to believe that in the future 
the visitors to West Point will find their personally con- 
ducted tours of the place to be entertaining instead of 


fatiguing. J.L. W. 
oe 


REVOLT AGAINST WAR. By H. C. Engelbrecht. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1937. 336 


pages; 19 illustrations; index, $2.50. 


The co-author of Merchants of Death, that notable con- 
tribution to what Mr. Charles A. Beard calls the Devil 
Theory of war, herein embellishes a deep and worthy 
idea with some very mediocre writing. Revolt Against 
War should have been written by an artist, perhaps using 
some of Engelbrecht’s material (much of which is pro- 
vided by the military profession or its friends-and-severest- 
critics), but adding to it the emotional depth and breadth 
which has been achieved by some of the great anti-war 
novels of the last two decades. The phenomenon de- 
scribed as the revolt against war has validity in the modern 
world; but essentially it is a moral validity, and bad 
writing which shallowly re-hashes stories that have been 
told before does not reinforce the point Mr. Engelbrecht 
would so sincerely like to make. What comes instead is 
a sort of journalistic stew, using the last word in both its 
active and passive senses. 


By bad writing is meant the kind which is spotted by 
small errors, small exaggerations, and statements which 
mislead by too ardently pressing a point. Examples: 
War cannot be carried on “ . without aid from and 
to the enemy” (p. 218). It would not have detracted from 
the point to insert “potential” before “enemy” and make 
it nearer the fact. Also an “entire working class” does not 
begin to swear off anything, even modern capitalism (p. 
33), nor is the United States lacking in thirty strategic 
raw materials (p. 218). More fundamental, however, is 
the confusion of thought which worries Engelbrecht con- 
stantly: Whether to go the whole way on pacifism or 
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“T he Soldier's Handbook” goes swell with 
bunk fatigue—and it pays dividends. 


The Soldier’s Handbook 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


An illustrated book that tells the soldier in 
a simple conversational and interesting way 
what he needs to know. Written in language 
he can understand. 


The new Soldier's Handbook is complete, 
well-indexed, and its 166 pages and 50 illus- 
trations give the individual soldier a conveni- 
ent and compact source of basic military in- 
formation, thus aiding him to perform his 
duties more efficiently and prepare himself for 
promotion. The text is based on instructional 
matter contained in various War Department 
documents that are not, in general, available 
for distribution to the individual. 


CONVENIENT: POCKET-SIZE: ILLUSTRATED 
6” x 4” x V,” 


Produced with the idea of giving to the 
soldier a book he needs at a price 


he can pay 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 
Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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“__The guide dresses on his platoon leader.” 

—IDR 

If you take this little book seriously you'll 
get surprising results. 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


With Rifle Marksmanship, Military Discipline, 
Customs of the Service, Courtesies and 
Interior Guard Duty 

The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
the particular requirements of those for whom it is 


intended. 
CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted ‘the infantry Pack 
Without Arms Shelter Tent Drill 
Close Order Drill Rifle Marksmanship 


Fa Squad Nomenclature, Care and 
To Include 4 Gompany Cleaning of Rifles 
Battalion Range Practice 


Dismounted Ceremonies 


Military Discipline, 
Drill and Combat 


Courtesies and Cus- 


Signals ' toms of the Service 
Extended Order Drill Interior Guard Duty 
The Squad 
To Include { Platoon 
Company 


This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully iilus- 
trated. 

In convenient Field Manual size 414” x 73%”. 

Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 


Price 50c per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. 
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whether simply to be pacifistic about wars brewed }, 
capitalists and fascists. In his chapter, “New W ars a 
Old” he makes a mighty effort to confront the thing {ai 
and square, but the chapter ends with Engelbrecht :lready 
proclaiming the war guilt for chat next war against which 
he and the world are now in revolt. 

From the author's own point of view the book is dis. 
appointing. For officers, if there be any, who 


aven't 
heard about the iniquities of the caste system, the tupid. 
ity of generals, the shame of prostitution, the encourage. 


ment of crime, the reverence for property, the racketeer. 
ing in pensions, the cupidity of munitions makers and 
imperialists—if there be any such one at this late date 
then let him read Mr. Engelbrecht’s rendition. W. C. G, 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS: THE REAL AND THE UN. 
REAL. By Robert McElroy. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 2 volumes; 698 pages; illustrated; bibli- 
ography; index; $8.00. 


The publishers are not exaggerating when they advertise 
this new life of the President of the Confederacy as “‘a dis. 
tinguished biography.” Indeed it is the first major work 
in which Jefferson Davis appears in an unbiased light. 

Such a book has long been needed, and Professor Mc- 
Elroy was especially qualified to write it. A native of Ken- 
tucky, and a trained and experienced historian, he has 
spent much of his life abroad. He is at present, in fact, 
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Operations Ruler 








Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 
* w * 


Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 
topographical problems such as are met with in the 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence courses, 
training camps and active field service operations. 

Comprises three instruments in one: Protractor, 
Coérdinating Ruler and Straight Edge. Carries two 
angular scales, mils and degrees ; two codrdinate rulers 
for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1:20,000 and 1:21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting. 


With Durable Carrying Case 
$2.50 Postpaid 
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vorth Professor of American Literature at Oxford 
itv. Thus, for more reasons than one, he could 
his biographical labors, the large measure of im- 
ry needed in writing the life of the most contro- 
figure in American history. 
one aspect of North or South upon which Pro- 
McElroy cannot help taking sides is slavery. He 
co find it hard to understand how men as upright, 
1¢ and intelligent as Jefferson Davis, could believe 
very as an institution. And he goes out of his way, 
aps, to emphasize for his 20th Century readers, the 
ground that led great men to justify slavery with 


ir whole hearts and minds. 


Otherwise, in reading this valuable work, we see the 
States, both above and below the line, and the men who 
conducted their affairs, almost as if a foreign historian had 
written of them. We see Davis for the sincere believer in 
decentralized government that he was. We see, especially, 


the 


terrible difficulties that beset his way as the Con- 


federate leader, and we see him meet these trials with an 
unwavering, reasoned faith in the truth of his cause. 


Most clearly of all does the author show how the Con- 
federate President again and again lived up to his belief 
in states’ rights, even when to do so meant a weakening 
of the Confederacy. The result, of course, was failure. 

Only in one regard does Professor McElroy’s book fall 
short for the military reader. He does not show the deal- 
ings between Davis and his generals in sufficient detail. 
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THE KEYPOINT OF 
THE MARNE 


And Its Defense by the 30th 
Infantry 


By COLONEL EDMUND L. Butts, Infantry 


This is the story as it was seen by the commanding 
officer of the 30th Infantry and certain officers who 
played important parts in the battle. One impor- 
tant feature which has not been brought out in 
other stories of the second battle of the Marne is 
the liaison between the 30th Infantry and the bat- 
talion of the 10th Field Artillery which supported 
it. This is one of the few instances in the World 
War that teamwork between Infantry and Artillery 
was shown in the American Army. 


“The manuscript is an unusually vivid ac- 
count of a defensive battle of an infantry regi- 
ment. It has definite historical value it bas 
tactical value as a very realistic study of a de- 
fensive battle.” 


~—HISTORICAL SECTION, WAR DEPARTMENT. 
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75c Postpaid 
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THIS 1S NOT A PAID ADVERTISEMENT 
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Every officer who desires to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in bis profession should subscribe to 


THE 


Command and General 


Staff School 
QUARTERLY 


REVIEW OF MILITARY LITERATURE 


In general each issue will include: 
Book Reviews 
Original studies 
Historical examples 
Military News Around the World 


Abstracts of Articles from Foreign Military 
Periodicals 


Review and Digest of Military Periodicals, 
Foreign and Domestic 


Academic Notes of the C&GSS which affect 
Instructional Procedure or Tactical Doctrines 


To: BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF 
SCHOOL 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Please enter my subscription to The Command 
and General Staff School Quarterly. Send me bill 
as indicated by check in square below: 

O One year (4 issues)............. $1.00 

0 Five years (20 issues)........... 4.00 


© Continuous subscriber. Bill me for $1.00 
each year except every Sth year when I 
am to receive the Quarterly free of 
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“COMBAT INTELLIGENCE” CURES THIS 


COMBAT 
INTELLIGENCE 


By MAJOR EDWIN E. SCHWIEN, 
U.S. Army 


A frank exposé of former fallacious mili- 
tary intelligence doctrines. By means of 
numerous historical illustrations, it invites 
the reader’s attention to the dangers of 
applying stereotyped tactical formule to 
situations in which the enemy is neither 
fixed nor stupid. It shows the close and 
indispensable relation between Intelli- 
gence and the decisions of a commander. 
The application of Intelligence principles 
to the operation of small units—a thing 
never before attempted—is covered in 
two troop-leading chapters by actual his- 
torical situations. 


124 Pages + Handsome Binding 1 17 Maps 


ee ee 


$2.00 Postpaid 


~ 
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Perhaps he hesitates to deal at length with matter overej 
so thoroughly by Dr. D. S. Freeman in his life of _c¢. 
At any rate this reviewer wishes that the aut or had 
written three volumes instead of two, in order to ~ive his 
readers a more detailed account of the War years. |n spite 
of its excellence otherwise, this notable biography leave; 
room for a more thorough study of its subject as constity. 
tional and actual commander of the armies of the Cop. 
federate States of America. J. 1.6. 
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NAPOLEON:A DOCTOR’S BIOGRAPHY. By Bog 
Sokoloff, M.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1937 
281 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $3.25. 


A biography of Napoleon by a doctor is a frank de. 
parture in treatment of this subject. Other biographies 
make frequent references to Napoleon’s wonderful phys. 

cal stamina, or comment on the effect the condition of his 

stomach had upon the history of the world. Dr. Sokoloff 
however, is the first to portray N: apoleon’ s amazing career 
against a background of health. 

The book opens dramatically. “A dark almost black 
tropical night, a night that is still with the stillness of the 
tomb.” The night was the 5th of May, 1821. Napoleon 
had expired chat day. His body lay on an iron camp bed 
A monk prayed. The blackness and silence were chal. 
lenged only by the monk’s recitation and the revel of the 
rats with which Longwood was infested. 

The drama continues with the dialogue of the eight 
physicians at the autopsy which was undertaken contrary 
to law, within less than twenty-four hours after death was 
pronounced. In stilted and arrogant phrases, indicative of 
the type of professional personnel present, the findings 
were expressed. The author leaves no doubt in the mind 
of the reader that the cause of death was cancer ow 
noma) of the stomach. The crude autopsy was — 
over by Dr. Antommarchi, the Emperor’ s young and in 
experienced but self-confident phy sician. An acrimoniou 
debate grew out of the examination of the liver. Th 
Governor was very anxious to have it shown that the pris 
oner did not suffer from the disease of the liver which was 
very prevalent on the Island of St. Helena.” No specific 
conclusion was expressed, though five physicians an- 
nounced that the liver was large, but normal. The En- 
peror’s followers were horrified at the indignity of the pro- 
ceedings and Count Bertrand insisted upon conclusion, 
without an examination of the brain. 

The body was not embalmed. It was, however, so well 
protected in four hermetically sealed coffins, that its preset- 
vation was noted as exceptional when viewed, upon trans- 
fer to Paris twenty years later. 

Was this great soldier, as is claimed of Casar, Alex: under 
and Mohammed, an epileptic? Dr. Sokoloff says no. The 
superhuman energy; the explosive outbursts resembling 
epilepsy; even the resigned acceptances of defeat and exile; 
the heavy deposit of body fat in late life during th: last 


stages of an exhausting disease; are accounted for as ex 
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Field Manual 
Binders 








This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 


Standard Loose 
Leaf Binder 


It keeps your manuals intact and in sys- 


tematic order. 


No hole-punching is necessary—the 
manuals slip easily into the binder and 
are securely locked into place. 


BUILT FOR HARD SERVICE. 
SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT. 
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Price 81.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 


Used by the War Department for preserv- 
ing War Department pamphlets. 


f.o.b. Washington ) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, 


Washington, D. C. 


PRICE: $1.50 


Binder has a capacity of 400 sheets 


Lots of 10 of more, 20% discount, f.0.b. 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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"The lieutenants of today will be the bat- 
talion commanders of tomorrow.” 

And brother, those oak leaves will weigh 
plenty if you don’t know your stuff. 

Read “The Infantry Battalion in War.” 


The Infantry Battalion in War 
By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, 
Infantry 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske. 


fi beg a book of regulations, statistics and rules, 
for these are not characteristic of the battle- 
field, but a book that, after describing the tactical 
functions of the organic and attached units of the 
infantry battalion and of the supporting arms, takes 
the infantry battalion successively through the ad- 
vance to battle, describes the special missions it may 
have to carry out, and follows it through all of the 

hases of attack and defense. Every phase of the 

ttalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more of 
some 225 battlefield situations, derived from years 
of research into the combat experiences of Ameri- 
can, British, French, and German battalion com- 
manders. 

Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with 
a division must know the “what,” “‘why,” “when,” 
“where,” and ““‘how”’ of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this book which is 
a new departure in military literature. 


356 Pages — Substantially Bound — 6 Diagrams 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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pressions of a specific glandular type. Many of N: soleon’, 
intestinal symptoms, and his polyneuritis, could b« the ¢ 


fects of Vitamin B deficiency, claims Dr. Soko! ff. };, 
craving for power, and combative temper, were due y 
some peculiarity in his internal secretions. The 


ghting 
complex is often a manifestation of the state of tlic pitui 
tary-adrenal glands. Endocrinology, as understoo: today 
explains the brilliant young general, the idealistic Firy 


Consul, the despot, the failure at Waterloo, and th 
dreamer of Longwood. H. M.S. 
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LAFAYETTE JOINS THE AMERICAN ARMY. 2, 
Louis Gottschalk. Chicago: University of Chicay 
Press, 1937. 332 pages; appendix; maps; Index; $3.0 


This well-written monograph covers Lafayette’ Amen- 
can career during the three years, 1777-79. It is the second 
book in what we hope will be a full series by Professor 
Gottschalk on Lafayette in the American Revolution. Thy 
first, Lafayette Comes To America, brought the young 
Frenchman up to the point of landing in America; th 
second opens with his arrival in South Carolina. 

Professor Gottschalk writes with that loving care for 
detail and documentation which makes his books primary 
references in their field. Here, presented in a distinctly 
non-professional style of writing, we can find the facts 


There is, indeed, a maximum of fact and a minimum of 
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Ft General Staff 
Officer's Notes 


Volume I — THE DIVISION 
(1937 Edition) 


rx 


By Mayor WILLIAM Honss, Infantry 


A handy reference work for staff officers, for 
students at the Command and General Staff School, 
and for officers enrolled in the extension course of 
the Command and General Staff School. 


This book covers the operations and supply of 
the Infantry and Cavalry divisions and their in- 
cluded units. In addition, it covers the duties of 
staff officers, and the use of mechanized cavalry, 
aviation, chemical warfare, antiaircraft artillery, 
and antitank weapons. 


CONCISE CONDENSED 
CONCENTRATED 
225 Pages Exbaustively Indexed 


Paper Binding, 6 x 9 Inches 
$2.00 Postpaid 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street, N.W. | Washington, D. C. 
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as biographical interpretation. And if ever there MESEEEELELEL EELS LSS E SEPT TTT S SSS S SSS F IER 
as. varacter in history whose own acts and letters show 

him ¢.nsparently for what he was, it is this ardent young 

bristo..at who came early to offer his sword to democracy. 
[n -ddition to the sharp delineation it gives of Lafayette 

this book also adds to our knowledge of Washington. The 

story of the friendship that grew between the stern com- 

mander and his 19-year-old major general has been told, 

and well told, before. But this friendship was not the 

spontaneous liking between vastly unlike men as it has so 
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often been pictured. It grew in spite of difficulties, and in 
spite of faults born of ambition on the younger man’s part. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the book is that 
which shows Lafayette’s gradual discovery of the enmity 
against Washington in other quarters, and his refusal, once 
he understood the intrigues, to play the game against his 
“father,” which a blinder ambition might well have led 
him to play. With all his desire for glory, no temptation 
could lead him counter to the one man he admired above 
all others. 

The trait that so rapidly won Lafayette a place in the 
trust of most of his American fellow generals—a place 
reached by no other foreigner, not even Steuben—was the 
true and simple nobility of his character. The author, 
more ably than any have done before, shows how this basic 
integrity came to be recognized. J. 1G. 
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ATTACHES MILITAIRES, ATTACHES NAVALS, 
ET ATTACHES DE L’AIR. By Captain Armand 
Paul Beauvais. Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 1937. 212 


Pages. 


This book, published in a limited edition, will appeal 
only to a small field—military and naval attachés them- 
selves, and those persons who have official relations with 
attachés. Such readers should find it helpful. Being writ- 
ten by a Frenchman, the study is logically organized. 
The development of the custom of sending military ob- 
servers to foreign capitals is sketched briefly but thor- 
oughly. The duties of attachés, social as well as official, 
are fully covered. And the ideal attaché is described. He 
must be intelligent, physically agile, adaptable, loyal, 
conscientious, and of course a linguist. The more medals 
he has the better his reception will be. The final section 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the legal rights of 
attachés both under international law and under the laws 
of particular countries. 

Throughout, Captain Beauvais has made liberal use of 
anecdotes to illustrate his points. The intrigues of Ester- 
hazy and von Schwartzkoppen he uses, of course, to il- 
lustrate what attachés should not do. And in discussing 
the inviolability of attachés and their families, he tells of 
the concern of the Frenchman in Berlin on August 1st, 
1914, who was forced to leave behind his wife and infant 
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A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
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Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 
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born on July 31st, but who was assured by the \ 
strasse that he had nothing to fear. . 

The author believes that the custom of using - iilitan 
attachés is still in the process of development, : d that 
when disarmament comes again, with its attenda + need 
for commissions of technical observers, that they w: | reall, 
step into their own as the “bon serviteurs de |: com. 
munaute internationale.” J. LW. 
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175 BATTLES. By Roger Shaw, M.A. Edited by S. 
Vestal, Colonel, USA, Retired. Harrisburg: Milian 
Service Publishing Company, 1937. 270 pages; index 
$2.00. 


Stepping into the arena with 175 more or less important 
battles compressed into 268 pages, the authors vigorously 
bespeak attention by substituting concise, vivid phrase- 
ology for the more laboriously expressed results of former 
research. Bravely taking their opinions as they run and 
scorning the use of maps or diagrams, Mr. Shaw and 
Colonel Vestal challenge interest by the novelty of their 
methods. . 

While no great amount of research is apparent and n 
particularly fresh conclusions are voiced, the episodic 
treatment provides a notebook for readers who desire 
their battle accounts in capsule form. It is quite likel; 
that the breeziness of the style will attract civilian readers 
to a more extended study of the battles involved. D. Y. 
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Major R. Ernest Dupuy and Ma jor GeorcE F. Eiot 


Answers These Questions—And Many More 


Is the Spanish civil war a rehearsal for the next world war? 
What lessons does it teach about air power, antiaircraft equip- 
ment, tanks, gas? What of new and fearsome weapons, the 
threat of which has been held over our heads? What effect 
will the Douhet Doctrine have on the next war? How do the 
major nations stack up in military strength on land, in the 
air, and at sea? What are the great strategic problems that 
will confront England, France, Italy, Germany, i apan, and the 
United States if war comes? 


This book describes in a series of keen, analytical estimates 
what soldiers believe the initial moves must be in any great 
war. These estimates are not based upon any fantastic dream 
nt the future, but upon the military and naval means at hand 
today. 

There have been economic, political and diplomatic surveys 
of the world situation. Here is a military estimate of the 
forces now stirring in war-clouded Europe and battle-torn 
Asia. It will be read with equal interest by the professional 
soldier and the man in the street, who today, as never before, 
must be drawn into closer touch with hostilities. 
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368 Pages 1 11 Maps 1 $3.00 Postpaid 
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pRA’ ST SOLDIER: SIR ROLLO GILLESPIE. By 
Fr Wakeham. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons 
Lx 1937- 282 pages; appendix; 6 maps; illustrated; 


it $3.50. 

He « 1s a forgotten general who very probably was, as 
Mr. \\akeham calls him, the “bravest soldier.” Indeed 
his exploits dwarf even those of the Three Musketeers. 
[f Rollo Gillespie was not fighting a duel, he was storm- 
ing a tort or winning a battle at odds of ten to one- —nay, 


twelve to one. It was pain for him to keep his saber in its 
scabbard; between wars he well nigh went into a decline. 

Gillespie's first duel was fought with pistols, with his 
opponent holding one end of a handkerchief and he the 
other. Fortunately for Rollo—and also for Mr. Wake- 
ham-—the bullet meant for the “bravest soldier's” midriff 
gl: inced harmlessly off his pistol. In Haiti, where Gillespie 
won his first promotion, he fought the French language, 
natives, and yellow fever with equal abandon, gaining 
something of a victory over each. Moreover, he took such 
good care of his troops in the tropical pest holes of Haiti 
snd Jamaica that he actually brought some of them back 
to England alive—a rare thing i in those days, when entire 
regiments received their death sentences in orders to Carib- 
bean service. 

After returning to England and standing court-martial 
for pampering his troops on foreign service (he was ac- 
quitted) , Gillespie sought action in India; he found it in 
plenty. Next came Java, but those who wish to follow 
his story to its end must make their way through the 
unbelievably turgid pages of Mr. Wakeham’s chronicle. 

In writing of battle and other things purely military, 
the author sometimes lapses into a readable style. But 
when he must describe the occasionally peaceful interludes 
of his hero’s life, his manner of writing becomes stilted 
beyond imagination, and one battered ornament of lan- 
guage follows another in outrageously full-dress parade. 
Fortunately, it is easy enough to skip these places and get 
down to the business of following General Gillespie's saber 
as it slashes foe after foe. J. 1.G. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Carl Russell Fish, 
edited by William Ernest Smith, Ph.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1937. 522 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index. $3.50. 


Dr. Smith in editing this posthumous volume has called 
it an interpretation; the publishers choose to classify it as 
an analysis. Certainly it 1s not history written as a narra- 
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tive, although it is clear that the author is a most intelli- 
gent historian. 

The Civil War is considered not only as an armed strug- 
gle but also as a struggle in finance, in politics, in diplo- 
macy, and in psy chology. The military story of the war is 
covered in one brief chapter, and here we see that the 
strategy of both North and South was faulty. In all other 
fields, however, the author evidently considers that the 
North was superior. It handled its finances much more 
wisely than did the South. It was more intelligent in its 
dealings with the border states. In the end it was more 
astute in its diplomatic dealings, especially with England. 
And throughout as a psychologist, the patient Lincoln 
had the better of his sensitive and ardent opponent, Davis, 
harassed by ev erything except political opponents. 

The military reader might find fault with some of the 
author’s opinions of various leaders, especially Sherman 
who he considers merely an intellectual, and Thomas, 
whom he calls “the military man’s favorite.” 

But by and large here is a scholarly attempt to portray 
in a short work the Civil War in all of its varied lights. 
The bibliography indicates the vast reading that was done 
by the author. To a serious student of the Civil War this 
book will be well worth the price. J. L. W. 
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KRIEG OHNE GNADE: VON TANNENBERG 
ZUR SCHLACHT DER ZUKUNFT. By Dr. Eugen 
Bircher, with the assistance of E. Clam. Ziirich: Scientia 


A. G., 1937. 


aan 
250 | ages. 


General Bircher, in private life an internationally fa- 
mous surgeon, has long served in the Swiss Army as.a 
commander of troops and teacher at the War Academy. 
He is recognized, especially in Germany, as one of the 
authorities on the First Battle of the Marne. 

Dr. Bircher devotes considerable space to the incompe- 
tence of generals and the meddling of diplomats as evi- 
denced at Gorlice, Verdun, Cambrai, Passchendaele, 
Amiens, and other battles. In his final two chapters he 
discusses the means and tactics of the next great war. The 
war-making machinery of the Fascist governments is 
treated realistically and the author comes to the conclu- 
sion that the totalitarian states will compel the nations 
opposing them to develop a totalitarian discipline. Indeed, 
almost every problem that holds the attention of military 
students is analyzed. 

Dr. Bircher, for all his profound thinking, is clear and 
understandable. There is nothing fantastic in his con- 


cept of future war. G. M.B. 
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is intended for everyone directly or indirectly 
connected with Field Artillery—Reserve of- 
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their commissions; students at service schools 
—ROTC cadets; Infantry officers who are 
now required to understand the rudiments of 
artillery. 
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